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RUSSIA AND THE ALLIES—AUSTRIA AND HER POLICY. 


Tue contest between the powers of England and France on the one side, and 
the Russian Autocrat on the other, is exciting a very lively interest in this country. 
The heroic struggles of all the belligerents at Sebastopol, sends a thrill of excite- 
ment through the American heart. The danger of the allies on the one hand, 
the determined resistance of the Russians on the other,—the immense issue at 
stake, the powerful bodies engaged, the flourish of the temporary victor, and the 
sullen courage of the retreating foe, give to the Crimea a fascination of interest 
too intense to be greatly prolonged.* In spite of ourselves we take sides with the 
contending forces ; and hope for victory, or invoke defeat, in accordance with the 
sympathies of the moment—the emotion of the hour. In all this effusion of sym- 
pathy, however, the Turk is forgotten. The very party in whose defence the mili- 
tary forces of England and France have been marshalled, dwindles into compara- 
tive insignificance, now that the embattled hosts of other nations are treading the 
ensanguined field of war. It is not before the queenly city of the Eastern Ceesars 
that are gathered the assaulting foemen ; nor is it the vindictive Moslem who is 
beleaguered in his home, amid the trophies won by his warlike sires from the 
relaxing grasp of Constantine Paleologus, whose disasters seem retributive of the 
heresies fostered by Constantius and Valens, but whose “ distress and fall are more 
glorious than the long prosperity of the Byzantine Cesars.’’+ 

This obliviousness of the gazing world, in regard to the fate of the only power 
whose life may be said to be at stake in this momentous contest, is ominous of the 
fate that awaits that power, when war shall have “ smoothed its wrinkled front ;” 
when the adjustments of interest that have been compromised will have to be 
made; when questions of expediency will be paramount to the claims of equity ; 
and when the avarice of power, grown strong by the revealed weakness of its 
victim, shall remorselessly proceed to its immolation. 

At first, a very large measure of sympathy in this country, was exhausted on 
behalf of the Western Powers. No two systems of government could be more 


* Written January 2, 1855. t Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
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diametrically opposite, one to the other, than are those of Russia and the United 
States. Hence antipathies and repugnance to the Russian cause: and hence too, 
the affinities that bind the American mind, in some degree, in a bond of sympathy 
with England and France. Different as the two countries—Russia and America 
— essentially are, they have nevertheless salient points of contrast, which, though 
divergent, produce the paradoxical effect of creating remote resemblances. In the 
two, is to be found a radical difference of the political idea, which moulds the people 
and institutions of either country into forms and impressions of imposing strength, 
tenacity of composite parts and range of expansiveness. In both, the material 
element is the predominant one, the difference being in the application of the ele- 
ment to the production of an improved social and political condition. In Russia, 
the controlling influence is Despotism : in the United States, the controlling power 
is found, in the force of public opinion, acting through popular assemblies, whose 
authority and tenure are derived from written constitutions, and whose succession 
is determined by popular free election. 

In the order of time, there may be some difference in favor of Russia, the evo- 
lution of whose power, may be said to have commenced with the reign of Ivan, 
the terrible. It was he who extinguished the Tartar rule in Russia, created a 
standing army, introduced into his polity some of the order of European civil life, 
and finally projected the country, with a rapid momentum, towards its consolida- 
tion into an Autocracy. It was not, however, until the [reign of Peter the Great, 
that the European life of Russia began. Until that period, Russian troops were 
unknown in Germany, and no-effort had been made to place the empire among 
the acknowledged families of European sovereignties. Thus dating the political 
birth of Russia, we have a time, in the parallel we are running, corresponding to 
that period of our colonial life, when the municipal institutions of the various colo- 
nies, were gradually shaping the aptitudes of the population, to that system of self- 
reliance, out of which were germinated those popular assemblies which evoked the 
revolution, and inaugurated the present constitution. Any advantage of historic 
life, as measured by time, is more than compensated for, by the disadvantages 
which surrounded Russia until the opening of the present century. In the order 
of ideas, America was far in advance of Russia, at the starting point of their mate- 
rial development. The social and polititical institutions of America were drawn 
directly out of a previously existing condition of civilization. Russia, on the con- 
trary, has had to educe her power out of a condition of things, which revealed no 
superposition of material, in the regular order of social stratification; but rather 
an incongruous mass of barbaric habitudes and traditions. Added to this, Russia 
had to battle with a climate, whose very rigors have partially excluded from her 
people, the polishing and humanizing arts that follow enlarged commercial inter- 
ests and diffused intelligence. Institutions like ours would have been totally ineffec- 
tual, to blend in harmony of idea and action, the heterogeneous materials of which 
her population was composed. In the order of Providence, may we not suppose 
that the particular form of government established there, is the one proper to her 
condition, and best calculated to promote the interests and well-being of those who 
live under its sway. 

The fruitful study embraced in this current of thought is, that there should be 
two nations so entirely dissimilar in national characteristics, in institutions and in 
aptitude of social amelioration and improvement, and yet, that both should deve- 
lop the same leading tendencies, and run nearly the same career of national great- 
ness. In the forms of polity, the two are antipodes; and in the spirit of their 
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social organization, they are antagonistical. As Americans we can afford to be 
both just and generous. 

But little more than a century and a half have elapsed since Peter the Great laid 
the foundation of St. Petersburgh, in order, as he said, that he might have “a win- 
dow from which he could look out upon Europe.” When beaten, again and 
again, by Charle XII of Sweden, his prophetic consolation was: “ Never mind, 
the Swedes, by the very repetition of their victories over us, will teach us how to 
defeat them in the end.” A little more than a century afterwards, an Emperor of 
Russia was leagued with the princes of Europe against Napoleon, and found bat- 
tling against the triumphant legions of France, on the memorable field of Auster- 
litz. Almost within the same period, a Russian General on the snow-clad field of 
Kylau, rolied back the tide of victory, and for the first time compelled Bonaparte 
to pause in the face of the foe he intended to crush. Friedland and Borodino, 
though disastrous for the time to the Russian arms, were befitting heralds to that 
power, which, a few years afterwards at Vienna, dictated to Europe the terms of 
peace, and arranged, by its fiat alone, the territorial boundaries of European Sove- 
reignties. But it is not only on the battle-field, that Russia has shown the strength 
and magnitude of her power. In every branch of practical improvement, she has 
made marked progress; while she has not neglected to cultivate the arts that adorn, 
and the sciences that ennoble a government. 

We are too apt to suppose that our own institutions are those best adapted to 
man, in every phase of his social and political condition. Such an assumption is 
negatived by all experience, and is utterly at variance with every lesson inculcated 
by history. And no more cogent argument against the illusion can be adduced, 
than that which flows from a parallel of the historic life of these two countries— 
Russia and America. Unfortunately for the fate of the human race, the similarity 
of results, induced by the social and political action of the two nations, doesnot 
end with the resemblances, that are to be traced in their mutual and steady pro- 
gress in material development. The laws of this development are precisely as 
strong in the one case as in the other. These laws, indeed, are immutable ; and 
hence, wherever the material force exists, the spirit of aggrandizement will be 
found in union with it. It is the great law of savage life, engrafted on modern 
political ethics, under the illusive title of “ Progress.”” The fruits, however, are in 
reality the same, under whatever classification, as to species, they may be distin- 
guished. A republic, strong in its physical development, and wrenching from its 
weaker neighbor the territory the one covets, but which the other is too feeble to 
protect, is quite as yielding to the supposed paramount claims of this law, as the 
autocrat, whose plethora of physical life, persuades him that his “ sick’? neighbor 
would be better off if eased of the cares of his seraglio and stripped of his dynas- 
tic existence. 

For the Russians, we are ready to predict all manner of evil, as retributive of 
what we are pleased to call, her inordinate and selfish ambition. Have we not to 
fear, that we are thus made arbiters of our own cause; and that, while we pro- 
nounce judgment upon others, we are but inscribing a record of an award, which, 
in the future, will stand against us, without any appeal; and which impartial his- 
tory will enforce with the rigor of eternal justice ? 

The tone of the public press in this country and in England, is rife with invec- 
tives, hurled with malignant force against Austria, for the part she has deemed 
it her duty to follow in the present crisis of European affairs. All the varied 
changes in the charge of perfidy, are made to clamor incessantly in the American 
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ear. Her diplomacy is decried as treacherous; the forms of her polity are ridiculed 
as being antiquated, covered with the rust of feudal times, and redolent with the 
mould of decay; her social organization is deemed a satire on human progress ; 
and her religious observances and dogmas denounced as * superstitious mum- 
meries.”” If itshould appear thatthere is no ground in truth for these charges, then 
their expression and reiteration can be extenuated only on the plea that the parties 
to théir utterance are too ignorant to know better, or too prejudiced to mete out the 
award of justice. The difficulties in the diplomatic relations between this country 
and Austria, together with the use made of these difficulties, by grave statesmen 
and reckless demagogues, have tended greatly to exasperate the public mind. 
The evil thus perpetuated, becomes the pretext, on the part of the promoters of it, 
for superadded injuries, until the instincts of charity and justice are crushed out, 
and their places usurped by the sentiments of national malevolence and religious 
bigotry. 

It is our present purpose to trace out some of the antecedents to the war now 
waging in Europe; to compare the conduct of England and France with the con- 
duct of Austria in the evolution of these antecedents ; and establish the general 
injustice of that public sentence, which condemns Austria, while it holds up the 
allies as the ennobling exponents of liberality and moderation. 

From the traditional policy of Austria, we would be safe to infer, that her states- 
men ever deemed it her interest to oppose the encroachments of Russia. The 
conquest and consequent possession of Constantinople by the Russians, would 
give to that power an ascendency in the Black sea and on the shores of the Lower 
Danube, that might disintegrate the influence of Austria over her Danubian popu- 
lation. If to the accident of contact, there be superadded the important fact, that 
this population has language, traditional memories, affinities of social organism and 
religious ideas, in common with Russian subjects, the danger of this proximity 
becomes imminent; and might well arrest the attention and claim the solicitude of 
Austrian statesmen. To show that such solicitude has ever been present in the 
policy of Austria, needs but a glance at the diplomatic actions of Prince Metter- 
nich, the Austrian minister. 

During the discussions pending the treaties of Vienna, this politic statesman 
aimed steadily at curbing the influence of the Emperor Alexander. The failure of 
his efforts was due to the overshadowing influence of Alexander, whose presence 
was a serious restraint upon the independence of the European representatives, 
engaged in the great work of giving to Europe a peace, fixed upon some perma- 
nent base. From 1821 to 1826, Metternich turned on every suitable occasion to 
the subject. In 1827, when Greece was in arms against the Ottoman Porte and 
struggling for its independence, the Austrian minister, too sagacious not to pene- 
trate the probable advantages that would accrue to Russia, in the eventualities 
foreshadowed in the crisis, proposed confidentially to the ministers of France and 
England, to interfere in the war for the purpose of securing to Turkey a guarantee 
of her territorial boundaries—the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Russia at 
once took the alarm. Nesselrode forwarded a dispatch to the Russian minister at 
London, vehemently opposing the proposition of M. Metternich. The terms of 
this dispatch were emphatic enough ; and if any other proof were wanting of the 
ulterior views of Russia on the Turkish empire, the omission would be abun- 
dantly supplied in this diplomatic missive: “ If by chance this proposition of M. 
Metternich should be reproduced at London, under any form, or in any direct or 
indirect manner, you will be careful to admit no guarantee of this kind, in any case 
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or under any pretext whatever. It is an ancient and invariable principle of our 
action, to allow no such intervention to come between us and the Ottoman Porte ; 
an intervention which would be sure to obtrude itself in every difficulty that 
would arise between the cabinet of St. Petersburgh and the Sublime Porte.’’* 

In 1828, when hostilities broke out between Russia and Turkey, and the object 
of the former began to delineate itself too strongly to deceive any one, Metternich 
again proposed an intervention, on the part of the three powers—England, Prussia, 
and Austria—with a view to an adjustment of the points at issue between the two 
belligerents. To this proposition Nesselrode indignantly replied, “ that under no 
hypothesis whatever would Russia accede to any such project.” 

The cabinet of St. Petersburgh was fully apprised of the apathy which reigned 
over the courts of England, France, and Prussia, on this subject. Nor did she 
need the direct assurance of some of the ministers of these courts, that the efforts 
of Metternich would be utterly fruitless of every result calculated to embarrass the 
ambitious projects of the Emperor Nicholas. The mortification of failure was not 
the only one the veteran statesman had to undergo. Taunts from his friends 
which he could not avert; menaces from his foes which he dared not avenge, 
were part of the recompense awarded to him for his persevering and consistent 
opposition to the encroachments of Russia. ‘* Tell him,” said the French minis- 
ter, to the Austrian Envoy, Lebzeltern, “that our King (Charles X) will never 
lend himself to any combined action against Russia, having for its object to per- 
suade that power to make peace ; nor will he interfere in any formal manner with 
the affairs of the Russian government.”’+ ‘ Our policy,” wrote the zealous and 
vehement Pozo de Borgo, Russian Envoy, “‘ demands of us to show ourselves to 
Austria, in an aspect at once menacing and terrible. Let M. de Metternich un- 
derstand, that if he wishes to have us for enemies he will find us formidable, inex- 
orable and ready to hurl upon Austria all the calamities of war—not omitting a 
single one.” 

The Austrian minister was thus isolated—abandoned by England and France, 
and trampled upon by Russia. Wellington, it is true, coincided in views with 
Metternich ; but the discussions in the English Parliament on the Reform Bill, and 
the excitement all over Great Britain, consequent upon Catholic Emancipation, 
were the absorbing topics of English politics. France was still under the rule 
of Charles X, whose hands were sufficiently employed at home in schemes, the 
evolution of which soon hurled him from his throne, forced him to abdicate, 
drove him into exile, and passed the crown of France over to the Orleans branch 
of his family. Austria, under this negative influence given to Russian diplomacy 
had but one course left open to her choice—submission ! 


* Revue des deux mondes, Ire Juin, 1854. } lbid. 
To be continued. 











MEMOIR OF VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Rene Francis Aveustvs, Viscount de Chateaubriand, was born at Saint-Malo, 
in France, on the 4th of September, 1768. His family, on the paternal side, 
one of the most ancient in Brittany, descended in a direct line by the barons of 
Chateaubriand, from Thierri, grandson of Alain III, who was the sovereign of the 
Armorican peninsula. Having commenced his classical studies at the college of 
Dol, he continued them at Rennes, where he had Moreau for a rival, and com- 
pleted them at Dinan in the company of Broussais. Of a proud disposition and 
sensitive to a reprimand, young Chateaubriand distinguished himself by a very 
precocious intellect and an extraordinary memory. His father having destined 
him for the naval profession, sent him to Brest for the purpose of passing an 
examination; but having remained some time without receiving his commission, 
he returned to Combourg, and manifested some inclination for the ecclesiastical 
state. Diverted however from this project by the reading of pernicious books, he 
exchanged his sentiments of piety for those of infidelity, and in his solitary situa- 
tion, with the passions for his guides, he became the sport of the most extravagant 
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fancies. Weary of life, he had even to struggle against the temptation of com- 
mitting suicide; but he was relieved from these sombre thoughts by the influence 
of his eldest brother, the Count of Combourg, who obtained for him a lieutenancy 
in the regiment of Navarre. After the death of his father in 1786, he left his mili- 
tary post at Cambrai, to look after his inheritance, and settled with his family at 
Paris. Through the means of his brother, who had married Mademoiselle de Ro- 
sambo, grand-daughter of Malesherbes, he was introduced into society and pre- 
sented at court, which obtained for him at once the rank of a captain of cavalry. 
It was designed to place him in the order of Malta; but Chateaubriand now began 
to evince his literary predilections. He cultivated the society of Gingueré, Lebrun, 
Champfort, Delisle de Salles, and was much gratified in having been permitted, 
through them, to publish in the Almanach des Muses, a poem which he had com- 
posed in the forest of Combourg. In 1789 he attended the session of the States of 
Brittany, and took the sword in order to repulse the mob that besieged the hall of 
assembly. On his return to Paris, after the opening of the States-general, he wit- 
nessed the first scenes of the revolution, and in 1790 he quit the service on the 
occasion of a revolt that had taken place in the regiment of Navarre. Alarmed 
by the popular excesses, and having a great desire to travel, he embarked in Janu- 
ary, 1791, for the U. States of America. He hoped with the advice and support 
of Malesherbes, to discover a north-west passage to the polar sea, which Harn 
had already descried in 1772. A few days after his arrival at Baltimore, he pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia, and having a letter of introduction to General Washington 
from Colonel Armand (Marquis de la Roverié) who had served in the war of 
American independence, he lost no time in calling on the president. Washington 
received him with great kindness and with his usual simplicity of manners. On 
the following day, Chateaubriand had the honor of dining with the president, 
whom he never saw afterwards, but whose character left an indelible impression 
upon his mind. ‘There is a virtue,’”’ he says, *‘in the look of a great man.” 
On leaving Philadelphia, he visited New York, Boston and the other principal 
cities of the Union, where he was surprised to find in the manners of the people 
the cast of modern times, instead of that ancient character which he had pictured 
to himself. From the haunts of civilized life he turned to those wild regions which 
were then chiefly inhabited by the untutored savage, and as he travelled from forest 
to forest, from tribe to tribe, his poetical mind feasted upon the grandeur and 
beauty of that virginal nature which presented itself to his contemplation. At the 
falls of Niagara he was twice in the most imminent danger of losing his life, by his 
enthusiastic desire to enjoy the most impressive view of the wonderful cataract. 
While thus setting to profit his opportunities of observation in the new world, 
Chateaubriand learned from the public prints the flight and capture of Louis 
XVI, and the progress of the French emigration. He at once resolved upon re- 
turning to his native country. After a narrow escape from shipwreck, he arrived 
at Havre in the beginning of 1792, whence he proceeded to St. Malo, where he 
had the happiness of again embracing his mother. Here also he formed a matri- 
monial alliance with Mademoiselle de Lavigne, a lady of distinction. A few 
months after, in company with his brother, he set out for Germany with a view to 
join the army of French nobles who had rallied in defence of their country. At 
the siege of Thionville, his life was saved by the manuscript of Atala, a literary 
production which he carried about him and which tured a shot from the enemy. 
He was, however, severely wounded in the thigh on the same occasion, and, to 
add to his misfortunes, he was attacked with the small-pox. In this suffering con- 
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dition he undertook a journey of six hundred miles on foot, and was more than 
once reduced to the very verge of the grave by the pressure of disease and the ex- 
traordinary privations he was compelled to undergo. One evening he stretched 
himself to rest in a ditch, from which he never expected to rise. In this situation 
he was discovered by a party attached to the Prince of Ligne, who threw him into 
a wagon and carried him to the walls of Namur. As he made his way through 
that city, crawling on his knees and hands, he excited the compassion of some 
good women of the place, who afforded him what assistance they could. Having 
at length reached Brussels, he was there recognized by his brother, who happened 
to meet him, and from whom he received every aid and attention. Though far 
from having recoved his strength, he left this place for Ostend where he embarked 
in a fisherman’s boat for the Isle of Jersey. Here he met with a portion of his family 
who had emigrated from France, and among whom he received the attentions 
which his suffering condition demanded. He soon after repaired to London where 
he lived for some time in a state of poverty. Too haughty to apply for assistance 
to the British government, he relied altogether upon his own efforts for the means 
of subsistence. He spent the day in translating, and the night in composing his 
Essay on Revolutions. But this incessant labor soon undermined his health, and 
there being moreover little to do in the way of translating, the unfortunate exile 
experienced for some days the cravings of hunger. Happily, at this juncture, his 
services were requested by a body of learned men who, under the direction of the 
Pastor of Beules, were preparing a history of the county of Suffolk. His part of 
the labor consisted in explaining some French manuscripts of the 12th century, 
the knowledge of which was necessary to the authors of the enterprise. 

On his return to London, Chateaubriand completed his Essai sur les Revolutions, 
which was published in 1797. This work produced quite a sensation, won for him 
the commendations and sympathy of the French nobility then in England, and 
placed him in relation with Montlosier, Delilleand Fontanes. He was sorely tried 
however by the afflictions of his family. He had received the distressing intelli- 
gence, that his brother and sister-in-law, with his friend Malesherbes, had been 
guillotined by the revolutionary harpies, and that his wife and sister had been im- 
prisoned at Rennes, and his aged mother at Paris. This pious lady, after having 
suffered a long confinement, died in 1798, with a prayer on her lips for the conver- 
sion of her son. Young Chateaubriand was not insensible to this prayer of his 
venerated parent. ‘She charged one of my sisters,’’ he writes, ‘ to recall me to 
a sense of that religion in which I had been educated, and my sister made known 
to me her wish. When the letter reached me beyond the water, my sister also had 
departed this life, having succumbed under the effects of her imprisonment. 
Those two voices coming up from the grave, and that death which had now be- 
come the interpreter of death, struck me with peculiar force. I became a Chris- 
tian. I did not yield to any great supernatural light: my conviction came from 
the heart. I wept, and I believed.”? His ideas having thus undergone a serious 
change, he resolved to consecrate to religion the pen which had given expression 
to the skepticism of the times, and he planned at once the immortal work, Le 
Genie du Christianisme. 

As soon as Buonaparte had been appointed First Consul, Chateaubriand re- 
turned to France under an assumed name, associated himself with Fontanes in 
the editorship of the Mercure, and in 1801 published his Atala. This romance, at- 
tacked by some, but enthusiastically received by the greater number, was emi- 
nently successful, and added to the circle of the author’s friends many illustrious 
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names. Madame Bacciochi and Lucien Buonaparte became his protectors, while 
he was brought into intercourse with Joubert, De Bonald, La Harpe, Chenedolle, 
Mesdames Recamier and De Beaumont. His design in the publication of Atala, 
was to introduce himself to the public, and to prepare the way for the Genie du 
Christianisme which appeared in 1802. No sooner was it issued from the press, 
than the disciples of Voltaire stamped it as the offspring of superstition, and pam- 
phleteers and journalists united in visiting the author and his work with proud 
contempt, but the friends of religion and of poetry applauded the intentions and 
admired the talents of the writer. 

Buonoparte, who was at this time busy with the concordat, was desirous of see- 
ing the man who so ably seconded his views, and with the hope of attaching him 
to his fortune, appointed him first secretary of Cardinal Fesch, then ambassador to 
the Court of Rome. When the new diplomatist was presented to Pius VII, this 
venerable pontiff was reading the Genie du Christianisme. The honors of the 
French embassy had no great attractions for our author. Averse to being an in- 
strument of the tortuous policy which it began to display, he resigned his post and 
returned to Paris. Napoleon, sensible of his eminent abilities, sought rather to 
conquer than to crush his independent spirit, and appointed him minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the Valais. He received this commission the day before the Duke 
d’Enghien, who had been seized on foreign territory, in contempt of the law of 
nations, was shot in the ditch of Vincennes. That very evening, while fear or 
astonishment still pervaded the minds of all, Chateaubriand sent in his resignation. 
Napoleon could not but feel the censure implied in this bold protestation, which 
was the more meritorious as it was the only expression of fearless opposition to his 
proscriptive measure. He did not, however, betray his displeasure, nor did he 
disturb the courageous writer in whom he began to detect an enemy; on the con- 
trary, inorder to draw him into his service, he made him every offer that could 
flatter his interest or ambition. The refusal of Chateaubriand to accept any post 
under the consular regime, made him obnoxious to Napoleon, who gratified his 
resentment, by crippling the literary resources of his political adversary. 

Under these circumstances, he paid a visit to Madame de Stael, who had be- 
come his friend by a community of sentiment and misfortune, and who was living 
in exile at Coppet. The following year, 1806, he executed his design of a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. Revisiting Italy, he embarked for Greece, spent some 
time among the ruins of Sparta and the monuments of Athens, passed over to 
Smyrna, thence to the island of Cyprus, and at length reached Jerusalem. Here 
having venerated the relics of the noble crusaders, and especially that tomb “ which 
alone will have nothing to send forth at the end of time,”’ he sailed for Egypt, ex- 
plored the fields of Carthage, passed over to Spain, and amid the ruins of the Al- 
hambra wrote Le dernier des Abencérages. On his return to France in May, 1807, 
he published in the Mercure, which partly belonged to him, an article which greatly 
incensed the government against him. The Emperor spoke of having him exe- 
cuted on the steps of the Tuilleries, but, after having issued the order to arrest him, 
he was satisfied with depriving him of his interest in the Mercury. Chateaubriand 
now retired to his possessions near Aulroy, where he wrote his Itinéraire, Moise, 
and Les Martyrs. When the first mentioned work was about to appear in 1811, 
the author was notified by the government that the publication would not be per- 
mitted, unless he would introduce into its pages a eulogy of the Emperor. Cha- 
teaubriand refused to submit to such a condition, but having been informed that 
his publisher would suffer materially by the suppression of the work, he was in- 
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duced by this consideration to do, in some measure, what neither fear nor per- 
sonal interest could extort from him. In complying with the requisition of the 
authorities, he alluded in truthful language to the exploits of the French armies 
and to the fame of their general who had so often led them on to victory, but he 
carefully abstained from signalizing the acts of a government whose policy was so 
much at variance with the principles which he professed. 

Buonaparte had still some hope of gaining over the independent and fearless 





writer. When a vacancy had occurred in the French Academy by the death of 


Chenier, the situation was offered to Chateaubriand, who was also selected by the 
Emperor for the general superintendence of the imperial libraries, with a salary 
equal to that of a first-class embassy. Custom, however, required that the mem- 
ber-elect should pronounce the eulogy of his predecessor, but in this instance, the 
independence of Chateaubriand gave sufficient reason to think that, instead of 
heralding the merit of Chenier, who had participated in the judicial murder of 
Louis X V1, he would denounce in unmeasured terms the crimes of the French 
revolution. His inaugural address having been submitted, according to custom, 
to a committee of inspection, they decided that it could not be delivered by the 
author. The Emperor, moreover, having obtained some knowledge of its con- 
tents, which formed an eloquent protest against the revolutionary doctrines, and 
the despotic tendencies of the existing government, he was exasperated against 
the writer, and in his excitement he paced his room to and fro, striking his fore- 
head and exclaiming: “Am I then nothing more than a usurper? Ah, poor 
France, how much do you still need an instructor!’”? The admission of Cha- 
teaubriand to the Academy was indefinitely postponed. 


To be continued. 





CANADA AND HER HISTORIANS. 


Sacarp, Histoire du Canada: Paris, 1636—Crevxuis, Historia Canadensis: Paris, 1664 
—De wa Poruenie, Histoire de 1’Amerique du Nord: Paris, 1722—Cuarevoix, 
Histoire de la Nouvelle France: Paris, 1744—Smiru, History of Canada: Quebec, 
1817—Garreav, Histoire du Canada: Quebec, 1852—Brisavup, Histoire du Canada: 
Montreal—Ror, History of Canada: Montreal—Brasseur pe Bourcsoure, Histoire 
du Canada: Paris, 1852. 


To rue American, and especially the American Catholic, the history of Canada 
cannot be a matter of indifference. That country was the seat of Catholicity in 
the north, and from it the light of religion, undefiled by the grosser vapors of 
human fancy and human pride, radiated over a vast region, part of which we now 
occupy. The Catholic element grew up side by side with the antagonistic element 
in the English colonies, and formed an undying stimulus to the fanaticism of those 
who, after robbing Catholics of their churches and private property, complained 
so often and so loudly in their literature that Catholics had oppressed them; who, 
like many a Munchausen, believed their own tale, and when facts were adduced 
counter to their theory, could but exclaim, “ Tant pis pour les faits.”’ 

Canada had, therefore, a constant influence on the legislation, ideas and public 
opinion of the northern colonies, but an influence which our historians ignore. 
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The finger of God in the destiny of Canada seems to us too distinctly marked, to 
need development here. Take but a single instance: A hundred years ago, the 
atlantic shore from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf of Mexico, was a land which 
the Catholics Cabot and Verrazani, Carter and Champlain had explored; a land 
where Catholics had planted the cross and announced the gospel to the natives, 
but a land where Catholics were proscribed, loaded with double taxes, deprived of 
civil rights, and prohibited by a heavy fine and imprisonment from sheltering the 
minister of God, for whose head as for a wolf’s, a price was set. 

This land is now one where Catholics are numbered by millions; where churches 
and convents, priests and bishops are found on every side, but exist as if in spite 
of the majority, as if held there by a charm. And how did Providence effect this? 
A two-fold object seemed in view. A horrible apostacy was to smite France, and 
Canada was to be saved by a timely separation. The oppressed Catholics of 
Europe needed an asylum; America was to be opened. How was this effected ? 

Canada had a population about equal to the number of soldiers that the northern 
colonies could raise: but then Kalm tells us the Canadian was superior to the 
American: full of enterprise, activity, ingenuity: fearless and full of national 
pride: a soldier from honor, not for sixpence. The Canadian authorities despised 
their southern neighbors as sluggish, fit to quarrel with governors, but unable to 
cope with them in the field. An army might be prepared at New York for Lake 
Champlain, but the Frenchman would think it early enough to leave Quebec 
when he heard that the English troops were at Albany, and even then he would 
reach the contested point in time to wait for his adversary. Religious animosity 
stimulated the English colonies to strain every nerve to crush Canada; England 
conquered it, but that was all. Victorious as she was, she left to Canada the full 
enjoyment of her religion and laws, and the English soldier marched in the pro- 
cession of Corpus Christi, and the English judge compelled the payment of tithes 
to the Catholic clergy. Religion, about to be dethroned in France, was supported 
by the power of England in Canada. 

This was inexplicable; the colonies gnashed their teeth in silence, full of deep 
seated and just bitterness against the government which had fanned their fanaticism 
to mock it. They rose in arms, and in their declaration made it a ground that the 
king had established arbitrary power in a neighboring province. 

France, Catholic France, was now solicited: she was asked, and not in vain, to 
lend her armies to the cause of the revolution. French troops landed at Boston, 
and amid the ridicule of the English party, the select-men of the capital of New 
England followed a crucifix borne through the streets! A French fleet enters 
Narragansett bay, and a law excluding Roman Catholics from civil rights is 
repealed! French troops are at Philadelphia and Congress goes to Mass! Neces- 
sity compelled this adaptation of the outer appearance, and perhaps to some extent 
calmed the rampant prejudice of former days. With a Catholic ally, the govern- 
ment could not denounce Catholicity. In the Constitution adopted, it washed its 
hands of the matter, and by it Congress refused to assume as one of its powers, a 
right to enter the sphere of religion. It was left to the several States to have any 
religion or none; but the General Government, the only medium of communica- 
tion with foreign states, could always profess its tolerance, even though twelve of 
the thirteen should proscribe the faith of Columbus. 

Thus, to the amazement of many, two consecutive wars made Catholicity the 
predominant, recognized religion in English Canada, and opened to Catholicity 
the new republic. 
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Let us then assume it as a fact, that our early history must not be studied apart, 
but side by side with that of Canada, if we would really trace the changes of 
popular feeling and the social progress of the land. But where are we to find that 
history? The general reader cannot fill his library with rare or scarce works, the 
complete set of the Jesuit Relations, which none but a merchant prince can pur- 
chase, the various minor works, partly local, partly relating to a particular house 
or order, worth almost their weight in gold dust. He must turn to general histo- 
ries in French and English. 

We have grouped in our heading the various works that assume, by their title 
pages at least, to give the general history of the country, and we shall now exam- 
ine these rapidly in detail. Sagard was written ten years after the discovery of the 
country, and on opening the stout volume we find it rather a book of his own tra- 
vels and the missions of the Recollects, to whom he belonged. It is material for 
the historian, not a history of the colony. Let us then open the quarto of Father 
Du Creux, who wrote in Latin, calling himself Creuxius, as Creux, meaning 
hollow, might have been translated, as he in one place translates Brother Liegeois, 
Leodiensis: here, too, we are doomed to find ourselves mistaken. As Charlevoix 
justly observed, it is one thing to write letters, another to compile a history. So 
far from being a history of Canada, it is not even a well digested history of the 
labors of his own order in Canada. His only source is the “ Relations,’”’ now so 
widely known, and of these his compilation is neither wonderful for skill nor 
arrangement. His work is no more a history of Canada than Touron’s Histoire 
de ’Amerique is a history of America. We must, therefore, lay it down as a 
book of reference for such as cannot command access to the ‘‘ Relations.”’ 

Sagard and Du Creux are not general histories. They are mission narratives, 
but like the famous Jesuit Relations furnish not only most edifying reading, but 
also a source of historic, geographic and ethnological data such as no other colony 
in America ever possessed. 

Dr. O’Callaghan, whose judgment on the matter no one can doubt, who has 
seen his History of New Netherland, or his labors in the State Office, published 
under the title of Documentary History and Colonial Documents, says of these 
missionary narratives, that a man who should attempt to write the history of our 
colonial times without them, merely substantiates his absolute unfitness for the 
task which he has assumed. 

It was with pain, then, that we found a writer of Brownson’s judgment, to say 
nothing of his religious feelings, utter of them the language which we find in his 
number for October, 1853. ‘None of them,” he says truly, “‘ unless we except 
Charlevoix, are worthy to be called a history.”” But then he adds words which 
seem to have been foisted in by mistake from some anti-catholic work in the same 
printer’s hands. ‘None which a Canadian could peruse without blushing for the 
patience which allowed ignorance or prejudice thus to confound the whole interests 
of a people with the toils of a poor missionary among the savages or the expe- 
rience of an attaché of the government.” 

For ourselves who have been for years reading the sources of Canadian his- 
tory and found such sources to be almost exclusively the work of missionaries, we 
are grieved and pained at such a charge. We cannot conceive how any Canadian 
could blush to read Bressane’s work, the Relation of 1649, that of 1644, the nar- 
rative of Marquette, or the work of Sagard. On the contrary, we think that the 
Canadian, or the man, even of the most Rome-hating sect, that can read these 
without emotion, must be devoid of every noble feeling; and if a Canadian, as 
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destitute of all patriotism as Benedict Arnold. If Dr. Brownson ever read these 
works, he certainly never could have penned so gross a charge. 

De la Potherie comes next: but we find here that it is a journal in form of 
letters, published first as travels and then as a history. It embraces but a short 
period, and must, like its predecessors, be handed over to students and book col- 
lectors. 

Next on the list is the work of Charlevoix. The historian of Japan, of Para- 
guay, of St. Domingo, would seem to promise us a complete and readable book, 
and our hope is not disappointed. Polished, graceful, eloquent, he speaks in a 
tone which hurries away and convinces. Well acquainted with the country and 
the people, a better statesman than the court could furnish, he saw the real posi- 
tion of Canada and sought to rouse his sovereign to active measures for the salva- 
tion of the empire of France in America. He composed his history in the still 
standing parsonage of the Indian village of Caughnawaga, on the St. Laurence, 
from the printed books relating to Canada, the manuscript works in the colony, 
and the documents in the government archives at Paris which he had consulted. 

His list of authors shows the extent of his research, and its fidelity has not been 
questioned. Of course the French Jesuit did not write in the tone of an English 
parson; he did not condemn Catholicity in general or particular, and we do not 
find that he ascribes the regeneration of our race and all other blessings, known 
and unknown, to Martin Luther. He was no particular friend to England, and 
would gladly have seen her power humbled; and we naturally find his history 
reflect his feelings. His work was well received, and soon won the applause of 
even English scholars. Gibbon, a good judge of books and no particular friend 
to religion, gives it unqualified praise, and it has ever since been the main source 
whence English and American writers have drawn their information as to Canada, 
and they all render it their meed of praise. Had this work but a continuation of 
twenty-five years, it would embrace the whole period of French power in North 
America. As it is, it is infinitely superior to any published history of an English 
colony. Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, Smith’s New York and New Jersey, Stith’s 
Virginia, are all insignificant compared to the classic work of Charlevoix. The 
subject indeed has something to do with this; but what made Canada the scene of 
more romantic adventures, more noble heroism, more perils and more glory, made 
a historian equal to the task. The spirit of religion, a religion of peace and joy, 
is the secret of Canadian history and the inspiration of its great annalist. The 
dulness of commerce, gloomy fanaticism and luxurious ease affect the historian as 
they affect the events which he is to portray. 

In the pages of Charlevoix we trace Canada from its rise to the moments which 
preceded the old French war: we see its towns and villages rising with every lite- 
rary and benevolent institution that a perfect state can need; we see the adventu- 
rous missionary and trader of France plunge into the distant wilderness; every 
Indian tribe but one won to the cause of France, and opening its council halls 
to the envoy of truth: we see the Catholic spirit working out its destiny from 
Champlain who commences his narrative by the noble sentence, “‘ The conversion 
of a soul outweighs the conquest of an empire,” down to the days of Madame 
Youville building her hospital amid the din of war. Churches, convents, colleges, 
hospitals, asylums arise in the wilderness; men seemed to have believed in the 
Gospel, in heroism, in chivalrous endeavor; they thought that high and noble 
deeds, self sacrifice, a spirit of renunciation better accorded with the doctrines of 
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the Gospel than the mad pursuit of wealth, than plans to impoverish the poor and 
enrich the rich, than schemes and projects of earthly grandeur. 

And therefore the first settlers are a study, and we must turn to Charlevoix to 
study them. One of our pagan authors has felt the cruel modern triumph of mat- 
ter over spirit, a triumph which has led by revulsion to the outburst of Mormon- 
ism, and spirit rapping, protests against errors, themselves no less erroneous. 

«Things are in the saddle and ride mankind ” sighs the poet of New England. 
To all who have this feeling at heart, who are sick of the material spirit of our 
land, we commend Charlevoix’s history. It is a story of another state of society, 
of other thoughts and acts and ideas; which grew up side by side with those 
which have produced such sad facts among us. And in saying this, let it not be 
imagined that the religious Canadians wanted energy, activity or zeal. On the 
contrary, while English settlers hugged the atlantic shore, Canadians colonized 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and the banks of the Mississippi, and laid the 
foundations of distant Mobile. They introduced the sugar cane, exported ginseng, 
worked copper on lake Superior, lead on Illinois, traded with Santa Fé, and fought 
the battles of the mother country from Hudson’s Bay to the equator. 

Charlevoix has never been translated completely ; this is much to be regretted : 
it better deserves a place in our libraries than the works of Guizot, Michelet and 
Thiers. It is classic, eloquent, faithful and interesting, as well from the vicinity 
of the region as from the wide difference of manners between those of our time 
and country and those it portrays. Then, too, it is for the period the only reliable 
history ; for of the later periods we have none. Later works are not to be compared 
with it. 

Canada fell under the power of England, became a colony of the royal Georges. 
The red cross replaced the white banner of France, and English ideas began to 
rule the destinies of the land. What have the English done in their century of 
power? Compare what France did from 1633 to 1763, with what England has 
done from 1763 to 1854, and tell us where is the much vaunted superiority of Pro- 
testant over Catholic governments. What has England done for education, science 
or social progress ? 

Under the new regime, a historian rises, Smith, son of the historian of New 
York, the illiberal man, who after mentioning a law punishing a Catholic priest 
with imprisonment for life, and with death on recapture, adds in that spirit of 
Christian toleration which has even characterized other works of English literature, 
«* A law which, as it ever should, remains in force to this day.” 

The son was worthy of his sire: he ravaged the State Paper Office, and many 
valuable papers have never since been seen. He was not the man to write the 
history of Catholic Canada, but fortunately the dulness of the father with the 
father’s bigotry descended to the son, and the work, never popular, is found only 
on the shelves of book collectors, and even then rarely opened. 

Since then other French historians of Canada have appeared. One of these, 
Bibaud, we shall dismiss with Roy, as their works are merely school books, un- 
marked by any new ideas as to the history of the past. Creditable compilations, 
they are not however either equal for research or style to the Canadian part in 
Murray’s “ History of British America,’’ a work which is in general reliable and 
useful as an abridgment and an index to printed sources of Canadian history. 


To be continued. 
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ITALIAN LIFE AND MORALS—EFFECTS OF ROMANISM ON 
SOCIETY. 


Tuis is the title of an article in the February number of Harper’s Magazine. 
Though it has fallen to our lot to read many unfair and unjust statements in regard 
to the character and customs of Catholic countries, we have never, we believe, 
perused any thing so glaringly slanderous and malignant as this attempt to deline- 
ate Italian life and morals. It is evidently the production of a bitter partisan and 
an unmitigated bigot, whose blindness will not permit him to see any thing good 
in the life of those who conscientiously differ from him in faith and worship; of 
one whose sense of justice is so far dulled, that he does not deem it at all necessary 
to state the good as well as the bad qualities of those whose character he portrays. 
The illustrations are in keeping with the matter. One of them represents a rather 
immodest country dance on an Italian holyday; two of them exhibit different 
phases of Italian beggary ; two are devoted to the brigands; and one sketches an 
Italian wine shop, with two monks—whose faces are wicked caricatures—figuring 
as the most conspicuous characters! Could the delineator of Italian Life and 
Morals find nothing more worthy of illustration than these things, in that Italy, 
which is the land of inventions, of genius, of poetry, and the fine arts—the home 
of Tasso, of Michael Angelo, and of Christopher Columbus! 

How the Harpers could have admitted such a production into their popular 
Magazine, usually so elevated in its style and tone, might seem strange to those 
who do not reflect, that, like many other shrewd American publishers, they keep 
a steady eye to the main chance, and survey, with mercantile forethought, the 
condition and demands of the literary market. The signs of the times indicate a 
morbid appetite for precisely such gross libels on Catholic institutions and charac- 
ter, as the one of which we are speaking; and the Messrs. Harper, no doubt by 
way of showing their utter abhorrence of the maxim falsely attributed to the Cath- 
olic Church—that the end justifies the means—think it, if not right, at least profit- 
able to pander to this vitiated taste. We can explain their readiness to give cur- 
rency to such matter on no other hypothesis. 

If the utter grossness and transparent scandal of the article were redeemed by 
refined literary taste or by elegance of style, there might be some excuse or pretext 
for its appearance in the Magazine. But its manner is well worthy its matter. 
Whatever may be the writer’s ability as an English scholar, he seems to have 
entered on his present task with the impression, that both fine writing and common 
politeness would be thrown away on so ignoble a theme as “ Romanism” in Italy. 
He writes carelessly and often ungrammatically. The very first sentence, besides 
containing a gross grammatical error, would have been set down by Blair as a 
notable example of the obscure style had the rhetorician thought proper to indicate 
such a method of writing in his catalogue. “I have universally (sic) found that 
the differences in the relative prosperity of the inhabitants of Catholic and Protest- 
ant countries was in ratio to the degree (sic) in which the Holy Father would con- 
sider the former faithful and the latter heretical.”” He continues: “‘ This has 
indeed become a trite observation among travellers of both religions. But no less 
a writer than the Abbé Lamennais denies its truth,’? &c. Denies the truth of 
what? Of the “ratio to the degree”? itself, or of its application to Catholic and 
Protestant countries? The writer probably meant the latter; but if so, why could 
he not have said it at once? It is as cheap to write clearly as to write vaguely and 
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loosely. Though we were not before aware that de Lamennais—who by the way 
died lately a raving infidel in Paris—had ever treated this subject at least profess- 
edly, yet we know of many distinguished writers, both Catholic and Protestant, 
who have disputed both the principle itself and its application. Again, such a 
sentence as this,—* Milan, to the stranger, presents neither beggary or poverty ,”— 
may do well enough for the libeller of “ Romanism” in Italy; but it is little in 
accordance with the rules laid down by one Lindley Murray. 

Did the writer know the language of the people, whose character he attempted 
to portray? From the specimens he furnishes, we would infer that his acquaint- 
ance with the language of the Italians was about as superficial and inaccurate as 
his knowledge of their life and morals. True, he occasionally parades Italian 
words with a flourish, where plain English would have done fully as well, and 
would have been in decidedly better taste; but in doing so, he shows to demonstra- 
tion that he is not only trading on borrowed capital, but that his stock in hand is 
exceedingly limited. The phrases, “ fleeced at every gabelle,’”’ and “comes to a 
dogana,” occurring in two successive paragraphs, prove to our mind that he 
knows neither the obvious difference of meaning in the words he employs, nor the 
distinction between singular and plural! His blunders in this, as in that of Eng- 
lish grammar, are too frequent and too gross to be covered by that mantle of cha- 
rity, which careless writers sometimes delight to throw around their shoulders; 
from which, as from a panoply of mail, the darts of criticism aimed at them 
glance off to strike the luckless printers’ devils’. 

Happily, we are not left to our mere surmises in judging of the animus with 
which the writer undertook his rambling essay on Italian Life and Morals. He 
has the naiveté to avow the motive which prompted the production, in the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage: ‘* My object in presenting this unfavorable summary 
of Italian character, is to show to what extent, in comparison with Protestantism, 
I consider Romanism to be responsible for it, both for what it has actually done, 
and what it has failed todo. If such are the results where Romanism is supreme, 
are not other nations in which it seeks to find (sic) sway warranted in viewing it, 
both in a political and in a moral sense, with a jealous eye?” So, his acknow- 
ledged motive was to furnish materials for the special benefit of the mysterious 
order of midnight politicians, who seek precisely such enlightenment as this, and 
who, knowing nothing, would not be likely to question any thing he might offer 
them, as political aliment to strengthen them in the valiant “ war to the hilt 
against Romanism.”’ This giving aid and comfort to the immaculate “ American 
party,”? comes with a specially good grace from one who, it is supposed, is a 
foreigner himself. If his new political friends should have any misgivings in re- 
gard to the fervor of their proselyte, we beg tv assure them that they may safely 
dismiss all scruples in his regard. Take the following declaration of a principle, 
as an instance: ‘* Believing, as we do, that the possession of the good things of 
this earth proceeds mainly from those qualities that heap up most treasure in 
heaven—or, in other words, that virtue and vice, whether of the individual or 
nation, have their appointed rewards and punishments in this life as well as 
in that to come—we consider it a fair rule to judge papal rule (rule again) by 
its fruits.” We were not before aware that a rule brought forth fruits; but 
we suppose this happens only in Italy, where every thing is so radically wrong 
that even rules are there transformed into fruit bearing trees! Let this, however, 
pass. The principle itself, as boldly laid down, is a decided improvement, not 
only on Catholicity, but on Christianity itself, as set forth by Christ, both by 
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word and by example. He commended poverty and inculcated self-denial. He 
taught men to lay up treasures, not on earth, but in heaven. He strongly in- 
veighed against riches, and laid down the proposition—startling to rich men as 
the writer on “ Romanism”’ in Italy—that it is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into Heaven. Had He intended 
that “the qualities”? which should be distinctive of His disciples should be the 
basis for securing the ‘‘ possession of the good things of this earth,” He would 
have done—what many of our modern reformed preachers are constantly doing— 
delivered lectures on political economy and on the best means of laying up trea- 
sures on earth, instead of the more elevated doctrine He actually taught. 

Our painter of Italian Life and Morals furnishes the following remarkable sketch 
of the different shades observable in the notable science of lying, as practiced in 
Catholic countries: “ In France, lies are expected as a matter of course. Among 
the ladies they pass under the softened expression of broder (to romance); with 
gentlemen, more vulgarly blaguer (to fib); but both practice the vice either to 
please or to add piquancy to scandalous gossip, but (but again) seldom from baser 
motives. They so love to exaggerate, that even their daily newspapers are univer- 
sally dated a day in advance; and even Galignani has been compelled to follow 
their example, to do away with the charge that he did not give the latest news. 
With the Italians, however, lying is a downright vice. Without the courage and 
gallantry of the French, they lie from fear as well as from fun.”” Now we appre- 
hend, that the art of “lying” in all its stages :—romancing (broder might be trans- 
jated more elegantly, as well as more literally, embroidering); fibbing, whether 
white or black; and downright “ lying” in its unmitigated atrocity ;—is not at all 
confined to France and Italy. We might find the richest specimens of all its grades 
much nearer home. We need go no farther, in fact, than our writer himself, for 
notable examples of this frailty, or for a striking illustration of Falstaff’s well 
known exclamation against “ lying.’”? He embroiders with the darkest figures and 
borders every Italian cloth which he handles; he “ibs”? at every step of his pro- 
gress, and in almost every line of his essay ; and as for the—highest grade of the 
art,—we can hardly enumerate the instances of it which are scattered over his 
pages. Under the two former heads we may class the following extracts, taken 
almost at random. Speaking of Naples he says, “‘ at every ten miles or so, one 
comes to a dogana:”? why not have written custom house in plain English? His 
readers might understand nearly as much Italian as himself, without knowing the 
meaning of dogana, any more than he does that ot gabella. We lately travelled 
through the kingdom of Naples, and we can testify that we encountered no “ do- 
gana” for the examination of baggage, until we reached the frontiers at Terracina, 
—rather more, we apprehend, than ten miles from Naples. Here is another “ fib:” 
«* there are said to be not over three days of their delicious climate in a year which 
are all right for an Italian.’”’ Mark the agreement in number of the their and an 
Italian ; * as well as the exquisite elegance of the whole sentence! But note also 


" the *¢ fib,” which every one who has been in Italy and has remarked the habitual 


cheerfulness and sun-lit countenances of the Italians, would detect at a glance. 
Happily for the characteristic light-heartedness of the Italians, the gloomy religion 
of John Calvin never could gain a foot-hold in that beautiful and radiant country. 
But again, he says: “‘ Rome, however, is the capital of beggardom ;” and almost 
immediately afterwards he adds: *‘in fact throughout Tuscany they are the dirtiest 


* In the previous sentence he is speaking in the singular of ‘ the Italian dandy.’ 
12 Vou. III.—No. 2. 
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and most beggarly set of beggars Italy can show.” “‘ Fibbing’’ and inconsistency 
are not incompatible, as these extracts will serve to show. While thus vacillating 
between Rome and Tuscany, as to the important question, which best merits the 
elegant designation—* Capital of beggardom ”’—he robs Naples of the palm “ uni- 
versally ”? awarded to her by all previous travellers, who had even skimmed over 
the surface of Italy. 

Nor is this the only instance in which the writer betrays his inconsistency and 
self contradiction. Speaking of Roman “‘ beggardom,”’ he says: “ if their imper- 
fections are real, the eighteen hospitals of Rome are ample for their relief.” A 
little farther on, the eighteen hospitals of Rome swell into nineteen for the treat- 
ment of diseases alone! ‘ There are in Rome nineteen hospitals for the treatment 
of diseases.”? Those who are so given to “ fibbing ” should surely have better me- 
mories, if for no other reason, than that they might preserve their credit. What 
makes this contradiction the more glaring, is the evident ignorance of the writer 
in regard to the distinction—obvious to every child in Rome—between Spedali, or 
hospitals proper for the sick, and Hospizii, or places of refuge for the old of both 
sexes, for orphans, for unprotected girls, and for others not diseased.* 

But here, we take it, is yet another example of “ fibbing :” “all strangers arriv- 
ing at Leghorn are taxed nearly one dollar a head for the poor.” Now we were 
a stranger, and we lately arrived and passed twice through Leghorn, and we were 
not once asked to pay that “tax of nearly one dollar a head.”? Other examples 
might be furnished; but we must hasten on to more important specimens, those 
in which we have detected him in telling what is not true, and thereby bearing 
false witness against his neighbor. This department is so rich, that we scarcely 
know where to begin; we may as well follow his own rambling method, and take 
the instances as they occur. 

Here is a libel, as gross as it is atrocious, on Italian chastity—the “ index virtue’ 
of a people: “One need have no greater evidence of the depravity of morals 
among the higher classes of Italian cities than the universal scandal, which spares 
no one, and at the same time announces a general corruption inconceivable in 
similar circles in Protestant countries, or which, if existing, would doom the offen- 
ders to social isolation. So the universal suspicion proclaims the equally spread 
habit of falsehood. However much courtesy may gild social intercourse, the ser- 
pent head of distrust is seen beneath. Jealousy is equally common. Not the more 
honorable sentiment founded on a regard for chastity, but the meaner spirit begotten 
of envy..... Matrimonial fidelity is the exception!’? One would think, from this 
extract, that he had kept shocking bad company, while in Italy! But how the pro- 
verbial jealousy of the Italians is compatible with such a state of morals, is entirely 
past our comprehension. We believe—and all who have passed any time in Italy 
will readily concur with us in opinion—that one who would there be so reckless as 
to tamper with conjugal fidelity, would be likely to be convinced of his error, not 
by expostulation, but by the keener and more trenchant logic of the Italian stiletto.+ 

We ask for no better refutation of this grievous calumny, than what himself 
furnishes. With all his blind malignity, and with all his efforts to portray the 
moral degradation caused by “ Romanism,” he is compelled to pay the following 
unwilling tribute to the superior morality of Italy and of Catholic countries gene- 


* The latter are far more numerous than the former. 

{ Our writer speaks of the knife, and not of the stiletto, as the weapon peculiar to 
the Italians, at least to the Romans. He seems to parade his ignorance of every thing 
peculiarly Italian. 
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rally, especially in the matter of chastity, “‘ Roman Catholic cities, in their primary 
aspect, present a higher appearance of public morality than Protestant capitals. But 
few public women are met in their streets; drunkenness seems rare; and there is a 
general quiet and lethargy, the exact reverse of the bustle and enterprise of those 
towns that acknowledge Protestantism. No where is this parallel (contrast ?) more 
strikingly shown than between Geneva and Lucerne, Florence and New York, 
or Rome and London. This external morality is readily explained. While the 
grosser forms of morality are not so openly exhibited in papal cities as in Protestant 
the distinction between virtue and vice is much less rigorously drawn. The 
Roman clergy are able to repress it outwardly, but it extends inwardly. Society 
in general is corrupt, while the streets are comparatively pure.” 

This is truly a precious avowal, coming as it does from an open enemy, from 
whom it could have been wrung only by the stern evidence of truth so palpable 
as to leave no means of escape. He cannot and does not dare deny the facts; they 
are too patent toevery observer, no matter how prejudiced; and with such facts 
admitted even by himself, his attempt to cloud their splendor by vulgar and un- 
worthy suspicion of what may take place in secret, proves only his want of charity ; 
it can prove nothing else to any unprejudiced mind. It evidences a morbid appe- 
tite to believe evil of his neighbor from what does nof appear, and in open and 
avowed opposition to what does appear. It manifests the blind malignity of the 
serpent, which strikes in the dark at invisible objects, for fear its head should be 
erushed by objects which its other senses make it apprehend as present. 

Our writer on Italian Life and Morals is not alone among prejudiced Protestants 
in his avowal of the superior morality and chastity which distinguish Catholic 
countries, however he may be solitary, or at least unrivalled, in the vulgarity of his 
suspicions. Samuel Laing, Esq.,a Scotchman and a Presbyterian, as well as a 
man of great intelligence and candor, and at the same time an unexceptionable 
witness, because an undisguised enemy of the Catholic Church, bears the most 
ample evidence to the same startling fact—which in itself speaks volumes in favor 
of Catholicity. He deals not in mere generalities, or in round assertions, unsustained 
by facts, much less in uncharitable suspicions of what may happen in secret. He 
sustains all that he advances by public and undeniable facts and by those stern 
statistics which our writer found it so hard to find in Italy.* And what is his 
evidence on this very subject? He tells us that the most unchaste nation on the face 
of the earth is Protestant Sweden, notwithstanding its high northern latitude and 
its staunch Protestantism ; and that closely approximating to it in the immoral race 
comes Protestant Prussia. Both these countries have been under the full sway 
of the Protestant reformation for three centuries. In regard to Sweden, he clearly 
establishes the following facts, which are a summary of his researches on the 
subject : 

**The most thoroughly immoral city in the world is Stockholm, the capital of 
Sweden. In all Sweden the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate children is as 
one to fourteen; in the capital, it was in 1837, as one to two and three-tenths! ! 


When this startling revelation made by him appeared, the Swedish legation in 
London attempted its refutation in an elaborate pamphlet. This provoked a 


* Simply because he was too ignorant to know where to look for them, or too indo- 
lent to make the necessary researches, for those statistics are far from being wanting. in 
Italy, whose writers are remarkable for their erudition on all the subjects which they 
attempt to handle. Did he ever hear of such works as those of Galli and Morichiyi on 
Roman Statistics? We suspect that he did not! 
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rejoinder from Laing, who triumphantly proved all his previous statements by 
unanswerable statistics. He proved, that in 1838, ‘the divorces were 147, the 
suicides 172. Of the 2,714 children born in Stockholm, 1,577 were legitimate, 
1,137 illegitimate ; making only a balance of 440 chaste mothers out of 2,714; 
and the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate children, not as one to two and 
three-tenths, but as oNE TO ONE AND A HALF!!’ ” 

In regard to Prussia, he asserts that chastity, the ‘‘ index-virtue of the moral 
condition of a people, is lower than in almost any part of Europe.” In proof of 
this, he adds: 

“It is no uncommon event in the family of a respectable tradesman in Berlin 
to find on his breakfast table a little baby, of which, whoever may be the father, 
he has no doubt at all about the maternal grandfather. Such accidents are so 
common in the class in which they are least common with us—the middle elass 
removed from ignorance or indigence—that they are regarded but as aceidents, 
as youthful indiscretions, not as disgraces, affecting, as with us, the respectability 
and happiness of all the kith and kin for a generation.””* 

The worst enemy of Italy could not assert so much as this in regard to the low 
state of Italian morals. 

In regard to temperance, it is generally admitted that Catholic are far in 
advance of Protestant countries. Our libeller of Italian Life and Morals admits 
this in relation to Italy, though the admission costs him a very wry face, and 
sundry contortions of visage, which would be amusing, if they did not excite our 
pity! SaysThe: “The faintness or want of strength resulting from so meagre a 
diet, is relieved by the stimulus of large draughts of the light wines of the country, in 
general, mixtures deleterious to the health, (another ‘ fib’) though not very intoxi- 
cating. Indeed, one cause of the apparent sobriety of the peasantry is said to be 
their inability to swallow enough to make them tipsy, though there are men 
athong them who will swallow a gallon flask at a sitting. (Still another). They 
drink enough, however, to excite to crime and disorders; and their temperance 
may be considered rather a passive than active virtue; though as men will seek 
artificial stimulus, it would be an advantage to the United States could light wines 
be substituted for strong drinks.” 

This is a pretty fair specimen of the manner in which he makes admissions! 
The fact is, drunkenness is almost as unknown in Italy and other Catholic coun- 
tries, as it is prevalent in those which are Protestant; and in few more so, unhap- 
pily, than in this, our own prosperous republic. We ourselves lived for more than 
four years in Rome, and though we almost daily walked the streets, we never, in 
all that time, saw but one man who was overcome by intoxication, and he was a 
young soldier! All travellers, of every shade of opinion, have freely admitted the 
superior temperance of the Italians. Mr. Laing testifies as follows :—he is speaking 
of a great popular festival in Venice, on an occasion when the entire population 
seems to have turned out: 

*‘ In all this bustle, I did not see, even in the fish market at the Rialto, a single 
instance of intoxication — people were not drinking, although all were singing, 
talking and enjoying themselves—nor a single instance, even among the boys, of 
jostling, pushing, running, or rudeness, nor a single person whom I could suppose 
to be a policeman. The ordinary corporal’s guard, at a public building near the 
church, was the only authority that I saw of any: kind.’’+ 

He furnishes similar testimony in regard to the temperance, refinement, and 
politeness of the lower orders in Florence ; 


* Notes of a Traveller, in 1 vol. 8vo.—Prussia { Notes of a Traveller, p. 428. 
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** No town on the continent,” he says, “‘ shows so much of this kind of intel- 
lectuality (a taste for the fine arts), or so much well being and good conduct among 
the people. It happened that the 9th of May was kept here as a great holyday by 
the Ewe class, as May-day with us, and they assembled in a kind of park about 
a mile from the city, where booths, tents, and carts, with wine and eatables for sale 
were in crowds and clusters, as at our village wakes and race-courses. The mul- 
titude from town and country round could not have been less than twenty thousand 
people, grouped in small parties, dancing, singing, talking, dining on the grass and 
enjoying themselves. I did not see a single instance of inebriety, ill-temper, or 
unruly, boisterous conduct ; yet the pople were gay and joyous. There was no 
police, except at the crossings of the alley in the park,a mounted dragoon to make 
the innumerable carts, horses and carriages of all kinds and classes keep their files 
and their own sides of the road. The scene gave a favorable impression of the 
state of the lower classes in Tuscany.’’* 

One would think that, in a country where wine is so abundant as to allow com- 
mon men “ to drain a gallon flask at a sitting,”’ there is after all not so appalling 
an amount of destitution as to call forth a long jeremiad on Italian beggary, and 
on the degrading influence of “* Romanism”’ on national wealth and comfort. The 
condition of the poor in Italy will compare favorably with that of the same class in 
England, as set forth by many Protestant writers, and as unfolded in official reports 
to the British Parliament. A volume of evidence might be furnished on this sub- 
ject, but it is already familiar to the reading public, and our limits forbid our enter- 
ing into details. We refer to Calvin Colton’s ** Four Years in Great Britain,” to 
Lester’s “‘ Glory and Shame, and Fate and Condition of England,”’ and to the more 
recent work of Cobden, entitled «“ The White Slaves of England.”? Compared to 
the down-trodden and crushed poor of Ireland, exhausted and brought down to 
the verge of starvation by three hundred years of English Protestant robbery and 
oppression, the poor of Italy enjoy an earthly paradise, and they may well be 
proud of the ample protection thrown around their destitute condition by an ex- 
haustless Catholic charity, while their less fortunate neighbors, under Protestant 
auspices and sympathy, are allowed to starve by hundreds of thousands and by 
millions!’ The most striking difference between the state of the poor in Catholic 
and in Protestant countries consists in this, that in the former they are permitted 
to go at large, to enjoy their personal liberty, and even to shock the nervous sen- 
sibility of some exquisitely philanthropic gentlemen by resorting to the disgusting 
practice of begging, in the latter they are carefully kept out of the public eye, 
being deprived of their personal liberty and shut up in poor or work-houses, as 
if poverty were a crime to be punished with imprisonment! At any rate, you 
seldom hear of starvation in Catholic countries, whereas this manner of death is 
not uncommon elsewhere. 

Our writer himself admits that “the proportions of Roman Catholic charity 
are colossal;”? but here, as elsewhere, he qualifies his admission by reviling the 
Church, for insisting too much on charity! This seems almost incredible, yet it 
is true; and what makes it the more remarkable is, the circumstance that he 
alleges this excessive charity of the Church, as a reason for the defective education 
of the people! A beautiful specimen, truly, of logic and of Christian Charity 
combined! The Church cannot hope to succeed in imparting wholesome educa- 
tion to the masses, so long as she will insist so much on the practice of that charity, 
which is Christ’s distinctive commandment! Here is the curious passage— 
worthy in every respect of the portrayer of Italian Life and Morals: “ To return 


* Notes of a Traveller, pp. 418-19. 
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to schools and ecclesiastical education. One of its (?) chief principles tends to 
perpetuate a canker, which is gnawing at the vitals of Italy. The Church honors 
beggary in its bosom, by sustaining numerous communities of idle monks, who 
live on the charity and industry of the public. (Not true, but what has this to do 
with education?) It teaches through all its lessons, even as an article of faith, 
that alms expiate sins, and that it is necessary to give continually and abundantly 
to win Heaven. Her (the Church was it just above, now she has become femi- 
nine) charity is not of doctrine; she holds none in store for those who deny her 
faith (!) — they are enevitably damned ; but in good works and in alms-giving she 
is lavish, because by them she buys salvation for herself. This abuse is two fold. 
It makes Heaven a matter of barter (!), and teaches the poor that it is only neces- 
sary to wear rags, and live in filth and idleness, for the wealthy to become their 
debtors; while the excess of good works of the Church provides them with a bed 
in the hospitals when ill, a snug retreat when old, and the gifts of the rich at 
all times.” 

How detestably tyrannical and hard-hearted must be the Catholic Church, to 
deal thus cruelly with the poor! How shocking in her, to provide them with 
such horrid appliances, as “‘a bed in the hospital when ill, a snug retreat when 
old, and the gifts of the rich at all times!’ How certain she is to receive the 
awful retribution to be denounced by our Lord on the last day against those who 
will have fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and taken in the stranger, and thereby 
done all these services to Himself!!* Had she been a real mother, and not the 
cruel step-dame that she is, she could have spurned the poor from her, and have 
shut them up in prison for the atrocious crime of not possessing “the good things 
of this world! ’? How sad and utterly hopeless is her degradation, so long as she 
will continue to be thus “lavish” and “colossal” in her charity! She is surely 
behind the age, and what is worse, still, with her deeply rooted, but antiquated 
principles, she can never hope to keep pace with its onward march of im- 
provement. 

To be serious; the charities of Italy are unequaled in any other country in the 
world, and those of Rome surpass what is found in any other portion of Italy. 
Says a recent American Protestant writer : 

« But even admitting the faults of the Roman people to be as great and as nu- 
merous as their worst detractors charge, they would be made pardonable by their 
warm-hearted charity, ‘ which covereth a multitude of sins.’ Their practical be- 
nevolence surpasses that of any other nation. The many poor among them share 
their mite with the poorer; the very beggar who has been fortunate in his alms- 
seeking, divides his gain with his less lucky comrade; the rich bestow bounteous 
and systematic charity ; and the number and magnificence of charitable establish- 
ments for the relief of suffering humanity are unapproached in any other country 
of Europe. Hospitals for every form of disease, and for all classes of the wretched, 
abound in every city, and their inmates are zealously and kindly tended by self- 
sacrificing Sisters of Charity, who devote themselves to these painful duties, in 
the just belief that they are thus rendering the most acceptable religious service. 
Other charitable offices are performed by various confraternities, similar to the 
Misericordia of Florence. Of these, one secretly sends relief to needy but respect- 
able families; another pays off oppressive debts, contracted by the honest poor in 
times of sickness and accident; another relieves friendless prisoners ; another seeks 
out the sick poor; and another still, when all other benevolent exertions have 
proved faithless, carries the dead with decent ceremony to the grave. When we 
find the feelings which prompt these manifold acts of kindness, extending through 


*See St. Matt., chap. xxv 
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every class, we can pardon them their transgressions of some other points of the 
moral law.’’* 

Of the charities peculiar to Rome and to Italy, our writer speaks as follows: 
“The hospital of the Holy Ghost receives all bastards without question. (This is 
a gross misstatement: every one who has been in Rome knows that this hospital 
is for the sick generally, and that it is the oldest, as well as one of the largest and 
best conducted establishments of the kind in the world.) They cost Rome yearly 
fifty thousand dollars. (This is of a piece with “ fib’? No. 1, and is absurd on its 
very face.) There are besides some fourteen semi-convents, where young girls are 
gratuitously received and educated. They never leave these retreats except to 
marry or become nuns. If the former, they receive a dowry of thirty-five dollars ;+ 
if the latter, fifty dollars, so much is celibacy in Rome held in honor above matri- 
mony. (In which Reme does but follow St. Paul, 1 Cor. ch. vii.) As an ano- 
maly, however, in this doctrine, there exists (another grammatical blunder) in 
Rome, and in Italy generally, dotal institutions, which annually provide a consid- 
erable number of poor girls with sufficient dowries to tempt offers of marriage.” 

But, perhaps the most remarkable thing in this most remarkable essay on Life 
and Morals in Italy, is the passage in which the writer seriously undertakes to 
show that Catholic charity is self-seeking and ostentatious, while Protestant cha- 
rity is silent and unpretending! We present an extract; and if our readers can 
refrain from laughing, they must have much more command over their facial 
muscles than we can lay claim to. “There is an important distinction between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant benevolence in modes of action. Both are com- 
prehensive, self-denying, laborious and unwearied. The former, however, par- 
takes of the parade and ostentation of the Church, which controls and directs its 
operations. ..... No one can meet the Roman ‘ Brethren of the Dead,’ whose 
office it is to bury the deserted victims of contagion, see the mournful costume of 
the Florentine ‘ Brethren of Pity,’ or watch the noiseless steps of the French ¢ Sis- 
ters of Charity,’ as they glide, like ministering angels, to the hearth-stones of 
poverty, or the bed-sides of the sick and dying, without feeling his heart respond 
to the sublime doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man, and involuntarily 
reverencing that form of Christianity which thus manifests its benevolence to the 
world. But is there not more real sublimity in the silent, humble walk of Pro- 
testant benevolence—the doing good in secret—than in all the mighty machinery 
of Rome?..... Protestantism washes no pilgrims’ feet, and feeds no paupers 
in the pride of charity amidst the splendors of a dominant hierarchy. It makes 
no theatrical exhibition of its benevolence, though its English form delights too 
much in good dinners. ..... Men see not the Protestant Brethren of Mercy as 
they pass by, for they are like other men; neither do women kneel on stony pave- 
ments when the Protestant clergyman carries hope to the dying; ..... nor do 
our Sisters of Charity wear other garb than that in which they so faithfully per- 
form their duties as Christian mothers.” 

A much more plausible reason for our not seeing the Protestant “ Brethren of 
Mercy ” and Protestant “ Sisters of Charity” might be found in the very simple 
fact, that there are none in existence to become the objects of our vision! While 
we cheerfully award to Protestants the just meed of praise for their frequent exhi- 
bition of the spirit of charity and benevolence, we cannot be expected to be guilty 


* Rome, as seen by a New Yorker; pp. 200, 201. 
t Not an inconsiderable sum in Rome. 
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of the palpable absurdity of believing, that theirs is a secret, and ours an ostenta- 
tious charity. The contrary is known to be the case. The after-dinner charity of 
the English is proverbial; and our own form of public subscriptions and ostenta- 
tious collections is equally notorious. The Catholic Sisters of Charity “glide along 
with noiseless steps ”’ on their errands of mercy; and most of the Catholic chari- 
ties, those of Italy especially, were founded by men who took every possible means 
to remain unknown to the world. It is a distinctive feature in Catholic charity, 
more insisted on than any other, that in accordance with the divine admonition, 
the left hand should not know what the right hand bestows. The charitable Bro- 
therhoods, to whom reference is above made, require an external organization, 
with some external badges and rites, to band them together, so that they may be 
able to carry out the noble purposes of their institute; but so far from being osten- 
tatious, many of them wear disguises whenever they appear in public on their 
charitable mission. This is known to all who have been in Italy. 

The writer on Italian Life and Morals makes so many utterly false statements, 
that we are not able, without transcending all reasonable limits, to refute, or even 
to contradict them all. An untruth may be asserted in a single line, which it would 
require pages properly to refute. We might, in fact, characterize the whole arti- 
cle, in the aggregate, as one huge misstatement. We may say of it, what Talley- 
rand once said of a book submitted to his critique,—whatever is new in it is not 
true, and what is true is not new! Even what is true is so mixed up with untruth, 
either express or implied, as fairly to pass for a misrepresentation. But we cannot 
refrain from branding, as a downright untruth, his assertion that the Pope sells 
indulgences ; as well as that in which he dares imply that indulgences are but 
licenses to commit sin. The Council of Trent solemnly forbids the sale of Indul- 
gences, and an indulgence, as defined by all our standards—from the simplest 
Catechism up to the Council of Trent—is the very opposite of the permission to 
commit sin; for it necessarily presupposes the forgiveness of sin. He must have 
known better, at the very time he was engaged in penning the injurious calumny ; 
and he should have remembered, that while he was denouncing the Italians for 
downright * lying,” consistency, to say nothing of higher motives, should have 
prompted him to avoid the wicked practice he was so free to charge on others. 

Another injurious slander—contradicted by all history—is contained in the asser- 
tion that ‘the Popes were alive only to the extension of their own petty sove- 
reignties.”? Had they been thus ambitious, how has it happened that, with all their 
great temporal power during the middle ages, they have not extended their terri- 
tory one foot, but have, on the contrary, lost considerable portions of it, through 
the grasping ambition of their more powerful neighbors? Whena man is thus 
reckless of truth, he ought to preserve at least the probabilities, and not make his 
misstatements so gross and palpable, that every one can detect them at a glance. 
But our writer is utterly devoid of the ingenuity which covers falsehood with the 
semblance of truth ; and when detected, he cannot even allege the exeuse contained 
in the well known Italian proverb: sé non é vero, € ben trovato. For his own 
credit’s sake, he should have learned this lesson, if no other, in that polished Italy 
which he so grossly maligns. 

In one instance, while endeavoring to fasten the charge of dishonesty on Italian 
officials, he unwittingly exposes himself to the charge of either bribery or smug- 
gling! ‘‘ From Rome I have gone by land to Naples, thence through some of the 
northern States of Italy, (is Naples en route from Rome to the north of Italy ?) 
and never once opened a carriage load of trunks. The gift was expected asa 
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matter of course; but for the officers to do their duty, that was quite another 
affair.” That is, the officers of customs were dishonest, and he encouraged and 
abetted them in their dishonesty! A little further on he says: “If you refuse to 
pay, your baggage remains untouched, but you are not allowed to proceed.” Of 
course, if you refuse to pay, travel is impossible in Italy! This we know to 
be glaringly untrue, from our own actual experience. 

Again, he endeavors to prove that deeds of violence and murders are as com- 
mon in Italy as with us, and in Protestant countries! He is, however, compelled 
by truth to make the following admission, which tallies badly with his assertion : 
*‘ Still I do not believe that the Italians are given to the cold blooded atrocities which 
figure not unfrequently in the criminal calendars of England and America. At all 
events, we rarely hear of coolly planned murders for the sake of booty; and yet 
brigands and assassinations figure largely in Italian tales. The Italian kills in warm 
blood, or in his profession of a‘ bravo.’ He uses his knife, particularly the Roman, 
as an Anglo-Saxon does his fists.” Our specimens of the Anglo-Saxons use the 
bowie-knife or the revolver, almost as often as they do “ their fists.” We doubt 
much whether in Italy, during the last year, there was one twentieth part of the 
eight to nine hundred murders, perpetrated during the same time, in our own 
republic, and recorded in the public prints! How few of these were brought 
to justice! 

We will close this review with some remarks on popular education in Italy, upon 
which our writer makes, as usual, some important misstatements. His theory on 
the subject is contained in the following singular passage: ‘ Another cause of indo- 
lence are (?) the fetters imposed on knowledge. There are numerous primary 
schools, it is true. Rome alone possesses three hundred and seventy-two, which 
receive about fourteen thousand children of both sexes. Throughout the country, 
they exist gratuitously ; but besides the simple elements of instruction, they, as 
well as the universities, are made subordinate to the papacy. The instructors, in 
general, are priests. The Church Catechism is a text book. All knowledge that 
tends to expand the mind, liberalize ideas, or develop physical energy unsuited to 
the theory of absolutism, is rigorously taboed.”” What a pity, that, instead of 
teaching the *‘ Church Catechism,” the Italian clergy, engaged in the noble work of 
imparting education, should not teach the Presbyterian, or—what would be still 
better, and would tend vastly more “ to expand the mind and liberalize ideas””— 
the many conflicting doctrinal expositions of the various Protestant sects! Chil- 
dren would then be reared up in the liberal belief, that, instead of the one faith and 
one Church, Christ had established a hundred jarring sects, and had left the choice 
amongst them to man’s private judgment or taste! Do what she will, the Cath- 
olic Church cannot please’some fault-finding people. Do her clergy engage actively 
in the cause of education ?—they are still keeping the people in ignorance! 

A much more satisfactory cause for the alleged “ indolence”’ of the Italians, 
might be found in the warmth of the climate. Every one who has even glanced 
at the comparative activity of northern and southern nations, must have noticed at 
once the characteristic difference in energy and industry which distinguishes them. 
As Mr. Laing well remarks, the religion and the government of a people are very 
“convenient pack-horses,””? on which superficial travellers are in the habit of 
laying whatever burdens they have not sense or philosophy enough otherwise to 
dispose of. Upon the relative condition of popular education in Catholic and Pro- 
testant countries, in particular, Mr. Laing has bestowed much attention and 
diligent research ; and as he had no pet theory to establish, and was, at the same 

13 Vou. III.—No. 2. 
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time a Presbyterian, and a Scotchman, we suppose his testimony will be taken as 
unexceptionable. He unfolds the result of his inquiries in the following remark- 
able passage : 

‘In Catholic Germany, in France, and even in Italy, the education of the 
common people, in reading, writing, arithmetic, music, manners and morals, is 
at least as generally diffused, and as faithfully promoted by the clerical body, as in 
Scotland. It is by their own advance, and not by keeping back the advance of the 
people, that the popish priesthood of the present day seek to keep ahead of the in- 
tellectual progress of the community in Catholic lands: and they might, perhaps, 
retort on our Presbyterian clergy, and ask, if they too, are in their countries at the 
head of the intellectual movement of the age? Education is in reality not only 
not repressed, but is encouraged by the popish church; and is a mighty instru- 
ment in its hands, and ably used. In every street in Rome, for instance, there 
are, at short distances, public primary schools, for the education of the children of 
the lower and middle classes in the neighborhood. Rome, with a population of 
158,678 souls, has 372 public primary schools, with 482 teachers, and 14,000 
children attending them. Has Edinburgh so many schools for the instruction of 
those classes? I doubt it. Berlin, with a population about double that of Rome, 
has only 264 schools. Rome has also her university, with an average attendance 
of 660 students: and the Papal States, with a population of two and a half mil- 
lions, contain seven universities. Prussia, with a population of fourteen millions, 
has but seven.”’* 

We have now done with the portrayer of Italian Life and Morals. Without an 
adequate knowledge of either the language, or the manners and customs of the 
country, he manifestly was wholly incompetent to judge aright the people, whose 
hospitality he enjoyed only to requite it with the most malicious slander. His 
mind was too narrowed by prejudice against their religion, to allow him to do 
justice to their many good qualities of mind and heart. He entirely forgets to tell 
us what we owe to the Italians, in the field of art, science, discovery and inven- 
tion ; and yet in all these departments of human knowledge, we are probably more 
indebted to them than to any other nation on earth. Under his pencil, their vices 
stand out in dark and bold relief, while their virtues and merits are almost wholly 
concealed. 

If we have used plain, and sometimes strong language, we have thought that 
the malignant spirit which prompted and dictated his portraiture of the Italians, 
deserved a stern rebuke. In his travels through Italy, he reminds us of the serpent 
in Paradise: his poisonous breath infects the very air he breathes ; he covers what- 
ever is good and holy with the slime of his poison; and he snaps, with blind 
malignity, at whatever crosses his way. We have thought that we were doing a 
service to humanity in casting him out from so beautiful a garden spot of the world, 
and in sending him to wander about in places more suitable to his habits, and 
more congenial to his tastes. B. L. 


*Laing, Sup. Cit. 
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THE DISCUSSION ON THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
Continued from page 37. 


Pore Sixtus IV had good reason to be jealous of any attempt to obscure, by 
false interpretation, the brightness of the tribute that he had paid to our Blessed 
Lady. He was the first sovereign pontiff who expressly approved the devotion 
in honor of the Conception, and he had reason to think that it had obtained for 
him particular assistance from the Queen of Heaven. Whoever reads the history 
of Europe during the last half of the fifteenth century, will see that the pontificate 
of Sixtus, from 1471 to 1484, was cast in times of trouble and imminent danger. 
The tide of Saracen invasion had swept over half of the Christian world, and 
there seemed to be no human means of saving the remainder. Some few heroic 
souls, indeed, like St. John of Capistrano, in Albania, and Hunniades at Belgrade 
in 1456, and Scanderbeg in Albania,~had shown, by their successful resistance, 
what might be done if Christian Europe were united. But jarring interests so 
divided the States of Europe, that they were exhausting in mutual wars the 
strength they needed against the common enemy. The Mohammedans were not 
only stimulated by their almost uninterrupted career of conquest, and the recent 
spoils of Constantinople—perhaps the richest city in the world—but they were led 
on by the terrible Mohammed II, another Attila, who had been for twenty years 
advancing in strength and improving in experience of war, and had acquired the 
reputation of an irresistible devastator of Christian countries. The sovereign 
pontiffs, fathers of the whole Christian family, had exerted themselves in vain to 
arouse the rulers of Europe to make an effort proportioned to the danger. Pius 
II, well known in the world of letters under the name of Aineas Sylvius, though 
worn out with labors and infirmities, had undertaken to shame the princes into 
manliness, by going himself to the defence of his children in the East, and had 
died at Ancona, whither he had repaired for embarkation, A. D. 1464. But the 
princes seemed equally insensible to shame and to enlightened self-interest, and 
Mohammed was suffered to collect his resources at leisure, to assemble his hundred 
thousand warriors and his hundred and sixty ships, with which he designed to 
strike a decisive blow, and then overturn all Christendom, and make Europe as 
desolate as he had made the East. The tiger was crouching for his spring, and the 
victim would not see his danger. It was just at this time that Pope Sixtus had 
issued the first official word from the mother of churches on the Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin, and invited all the faithful to unite in thanking God for His 
precious gift to earth, in the person of the Immaculate Queen of Heaven. This 
devotion could not but win protection from the Help of Christians. The tiger 
made his spring and was foiled; for the next attack of Mohammed upon Chris- 
tendom was the siege of Rhodes, A. D. 1480; glorious for the superhuman and 
successful defence made by the Knights of St. John. Mohammed was infuriated 
at the baffling of his most determined efforts, and the gradual destruction of his 
immense armament: he survived but a few months the mortification of this unex- 
pected repulse, and the progress of the Saracens in that direction was retarded for 
half a century. 

No wonder, then, we say, that this pontiff was prompt to vindicate from 
false interpretation the decree that he had published in honor of the Conception. 
Accordingly, in 1483, he issued his constitution Grave nimis, denouncing in 
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severe language those who asserted that it was heretical or otherwise sinful to teach 
that the Conception of the Blessed Virgin was immaculate; and providing against 
such scandals for the future by the penalty of excommunication. “‘ We feel it,’’ he 
says, “‘ an insupportable burden and pain that evil things are told to us of certain 
ecclesiastical persons. But we are the more displeased at the excesses committed 
in preaching, by those who are appointed to announce the Word of God, because 
it is more dangerous if they continue without correction; since it is not easy to 
efface those errors which are more extensively and more fatally impressed on the 
hearts of many persons by public preaching. Indeed, whereas the Holy Roman 
Church does solemnly celebrate a public festival of the Conception of the unde- 
filed and ever Virgin Mary, and has arranged an especial and peculiar office for it ; 
some preachers (as we have heard ) of divers orders, in their sermons to the people 
in various cities and countries, have not biushed to assert publicly, and they con- 
tinue every day to preach, that all they who hold and assert the same glorious 
and immaculate mother of God to have been conceived without the stain of original 
sin, do sin mortally or are heretics; that they sin grievously who celebrate the 
office of her Immaculate Conception, and who listen to the sermons of such as 
affirm her to have been conceived without such blemish . . . . from whose asser- 
tions and preachings, scandals of no light character have arisen in the minds of 
the faithful, and there is just reason for fearing still worse ones every day...... 
We therefore, desiring to hinder (as much as Heaven allows us) these rash darings, 
and the perverse teachings and scandals in the Church of God that may grow out 
of them, . . . do reprobate and condemn such assertions, as false, erroneous and 
altogether destitute of truth... . . And we do decree and ordain that preachers 
of the Word, and all other persons whatsoever, . . : who shall presume in future 
to affirm with rash daring that these reproved and condemned propositions are 
true... . incur by the very fact sentence of excommunication from which they 
cannot obtain the benefit of absolution from any other than the Roman Pontiff, 
unless in the article of death.”” At the same time, in order to remove all pretext 
of provocation, he equally forbade under the same penalty, those who helieved the 
doctrine, to charge its opponents with heresy or mortal sin. For such a charge 
was calculated to excite angry feelings, and it was necessarily unfounded, since 
heresy consists in denying a truth decided by the Church to be revealed of God. 

This check upon angry discussions naturally favored the growth of devotion to 
the Immaculate Conception: for all true devotion springs from charity, and bitter- 
ness of feeling even in the cause of truth tends to lessen it. Eleven years after 
this bull of Pope Sixtus [V, an occasion was given to manifest how general was 
the belief of the Catholic world in this privilege of the Mother of God. A learned 
Benedictine named Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim near Mentz, published a work 
on the Praises of St. Ann, and asserted in it that Mary was conceived without 
original sin. He was warmly assailed by a Dominican named Wigand; but the 
assailant was immediately answered by a host of writers in prose and verse, and 
with such abundance of authorities and such conclusiveness of argument that 
Wigand acknowledged his error and his own conviction of the doctrine. This 
was not all. An attempt was made to prejudice Trithemius in the eyes of the 
Holy See; and the effect was, to draw forth expressions of approbation of his 
teaching from the universities of Paris and Cologne, from the entire order of the Car- 
melites and that of the Franciscans, from most of the Cardinals, and numbers of 
archbishops, bishops, and secular princes, from almost al] the German clergy, and 
innumerable other men of learning. 
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Indeed however theologians might dispute about the doctrine, it seems clear that 
the great body of the faithful believed it undoubtingly. Before the time of St. 
Bernard it had been held among all the other truths of religion, without being the 
object of very especial attention. The doubts expressed by St. Bernard and St. 
Thomas had indeed persuaded some few that it was, and made some others fear 
that it might be false; but the principal effect had been to draw the attention of 
every one, to occupy all minds and hearts with the peculiar beauty of this privi- 
lege, and like the doubt of the first St. Thomas, to draw forth so distinct and con- 
clusive a solution, as to leave no longer any room for doubt. The devotion then 
had been all this time steadily increasing throughout Christendom ; and after that it 
had been sanctioned by the Holy See, the faithful commonly regarded the doctrine 
itself as practically approved of. It was manifest that the successor of St. Peter 
s?w in it no theological error; it was perfectly safe to hold it and to love it. Per- 
sons of a truly catholic spirit, persons impressed with a child-like reverence for 
every intimation of the Church’s sentiments, and with a lively faith in God’s pro- 
vidence over all her acts, could easily satisfy themselves—unless some particular 
influence kept them back—that a doctrine which had received even so indirect a 
sanction from *‘ the pillar and the ground of truth,”’ could not possibly be false. 
All were bound to respect that liberty of denial which the pontiff had not taken 
away; and charity forbade them to impugn the motives of those who exercised 
that liberty on suitable occasions; but the faithful were scandalized if any one 
exercised it in public sermons. The mere fact of a man’s being allowed to deny 
what every one else believed, was not a sufficient reason for him to parade his sin- 
gularity in the public church ; and when the faithful were assembled for a fervent 
exhortation to reverence and love for our Blessed Lady, it was insufferable that a 
preacher should take that occasion to display his skill in defending a proposition 
that was only not condemned, and chill a pious audience with a theological argu- 
ment to prove that the mother of God had been at one time under the dominion of 
Satan. Accordingly when this was done at Dieppe by John Veras or Verigo, on 
the feast of the Conception, A. D. 1497, it excited universal scandal and indigna- 
tion ; and as he was a Doctor of the University of Paris, that body felt that its own 
good name was compromised by his conduct. They therefore summoned him to 
appear before them, exacted of him a promise that he would never more preach 
against the Immaculate Conception ; and afterwards in a public session, at which 
eighty-two professors of theology assisted, a decree was passed by unanimous con- 
sent that no one should thereafter be admitted to the degree of doctor in that uni- 
versity, until he had made oath that he would always assert and strenuously 
maintain to the best of his power the preservation of the Most Blessed Mother of 
God from original sin. The University of Cologne soon after adopted the same 
regulation; and in 1502, as Spondanus relates, (an. 1494, n. xiv), the cardinal 
protector of the Dominicans issued a command that the members of that order 
should abstain from all mention of the subject in their public sermons. 

The Council of Trent was opened Dec. 13,1545. The teaching of the Church 
on original sin was laid down in the fifth session, held in June, 1546; and it was 
necessary that some mention should be made of the doctrine which exempts the 
Blessed Virgin from that stain. In the preliminary congregation or committee, 
Cardinal Pacecco proposed that the whole controversy be at once concluded by a 
definition of the Immaculate Conception as an article of faith ; but the proposition 
was thought to be out of place. A large majority of the bishops avowed their 
belief in the doctrine, and so did the representatives of all the religious orders 
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excepting that of St. Dominic : but there was no particular need of such a definition, 
and the making of it would have consumed time and attention that were wanted 
for more urgent business—business which afterwards occupied twenty sessions, 
and spread over a duration of seventeen years. The Council therefore contented 
itself with adding to the fifth canon the following clause: ‘This same holy Synod 
doth nevertheless declare, that it is not its intention to include in this decree, 
where original sin is treated of, the Blessed and Immaculate Virgin Mary, the 
mother of God; but that the constitutions of Pope Sixtus IV, of happy memory, 
are to be observed, under the pains contained in said constitutions, which it 
renews.” This appears, as Cardinal Pallavicino remarks, in his history of the 
Council, to amount to an authoritative decision that she was not necessarily subject 
to original sin; and in that sense we may regard it as an approbation by the 
Church of Scotus’ position, that God could have created her immaculate, and a 
removal of St. Thomas’ difficulty who as we have seen denied that our Lady was 
pure from original sin, only because he thought it repugnant to God’s attributes to 
make her so. 

In 1570, St. Pius V, solicitous for the still more perfect preservation of the spirit 
of charity in the bond of peace, prehibited the advocates of either side to assail 
their adversaries at all in public sermons before promiscuous assemblies of the 
people. Some preachers, it appears from his complaint, without violating the 
regulation of Sixtus IV, yet argued the subject with great warmth, and with ab- 
struse theological reasoning, which the people did not understand; and sometimes, 
he says, the preachers themselves did not see clearly the state of the question. 
The only effect of such sermons was to leave a vague impression that the question 
was a debatable one, and to keep up agitation and bitterness of feeling. He did 
not by any means object to such preaching on the subject as was calculated to 
instruct the faithful and nourish their devotion, and he expressly left it free for men 
of learning to argue the question, in public disputations, where only such an 
audience was assembled as could understand the matter. 

But does not this cautious avoiding of a decision show that the Church was 
really unable to determine on which side lay the truth? Or perhaps she was 
pusillanimous, and shrank from an open avowal of her faith, for fear of offending 
the influential order of the Dominicans, and incurring the ill-will of other powerful 
opponents of the doctrine? They who imagine either of these to have been the 
case, know but little of her spirit or her history. She deems it an impiety to 
admit a shadow of mistrust in the fidelity of her heavenly spouse who has pledged 
himself to be with her all days even to the consummation of the world, and to 
give her his spirit of truth to teach her all truth. Fears she may have had, but 
they were not for herself; for she is built on a rock which “ the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against.”’ Perhaps she did fear for the souls of some of her children : 
she may have mistrusted that some weak hearts that had grown too warm in the 
controversy, would not have humility enough to submit to her decision if she made 
one, and would have forced her to cut them off from her communion, to their own 
eternal ruin; and she would not unnecessarily put them to the test. It is the same 
merciful fear that our Saviour exhibits for each one of us when he abstains from 
sending us such trials as he sees we have not the courage toendure. For the rest, 
her very slowness to speak, like the forbearance of a strong man, or the patience of 
God himself, proceeds from her consciousness of the power to speak infallibly and 
effectually when the right time comes. 
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Open St. Alphonsus Ligouri’s History of Heresies, or any other book giving 
similar information, and see whether during this same time, from the twelfth cen- 
tury to the seventeenth, the Church was accustomed to hesitate about determining 
her doctrine, or to be timid about avowing it. You will find her promptly and 
imperatively deciding a multitude of questions in faith and practical morals, some 
of them most abstruse and delicate, and some of them reaching down to the very 
roots of religion and society. Many of the self same false maxims, which are now 
undermining un-catholic society,and which it is impossible for Protestant teachers 
to counteract effectually, were exposed and condemned by the Church during the 
period that we are speaking of. One reason why Catholics now are so easily 
guarded against the false principles that are running wild through the world, is 
because the same principles were brought to light and condemned by the Church, 
and their deformity exposed by Catholic writers in those ages. She crushed the 
early buds of radicalism in condemning the levelling doctrines of Wickliffe at the 
Council of Constance, A. D. 1418. The fundamental axiom of the Socialists— 
that God has made each man good, and that happiness and virtue consist in follow- 
ing out our natural inclinations—is an error on the very subject we are treating of, 
for it denies original sin and assumes that all men are conceived immaculate. 
This error is full of evil consequences, and the Church denounced it in various 
sects of the fourteenth century, especially in the Turlupini. These fanatics, more 
consistent than their modern followers, maintained that 1t was wrong to be ashamed 
of the body given us by a wise and holy Creator, or of any of its appetites; and 
they acted out their principles to the last extreme, living in a way that decency 
forbids to mention. The practice of divorce has by slow but very sure degrees 
so obliterated among Protestants the sacredness of the marriage tie as to prepare 
the world to look on Mormon polygamy rather with curiosity than horror. See 
how uncompromising the Church was during that same period in setting her face 
against divorces, and maintaining the simple doctrine of Sacred Scripture: 
** What God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” (St. Matt. xix, 6.) 
Read the account of Pope Innocent III, forbidding the divorce of Philip Augustus, 
in the end of the twelfth century, and of Clement VII refusing that of Henry VIII 
in the sixteenth:—see at what cost the Church maintained the truths that duty 
required her to maintain ; see whether she knows any other fear but the fear of 
the Lord. Again, with regard to her favorite children, her religious, when a ques- 
tion arose on the merit of Evangelical Poverty, Pope Nicholas III was prompt 
in explaining and vindicating that virtue by a dogmatic definition, A. D. 1278; but 
when some of the Franciscans, misunderstanding thai definition, adopted extrava- 
gant notions about the poverty of our Saviour and his apostles, they too were met 
by a dogmatic definition from John XXII, A. D. 1323. The error that they taught 
involved difficult questions, and required the application of the nicest distinctions ; 
so much so that a superficial reader might easily think it was a controversy only 
about words; but the gift of understanding enabled the Church to detect in that 
error also the germs of great social and religious evils. The pontiff therefore reso- 
lutely insisted on submission, although he could not but foresee and lament that 
some would rather leave the Church, to the ruin of their own souls, and the great 
multiplication of his troubles. Michael Cesena, William of Occam and others, 
who might have been illustrious ornaments of the Church, repaired to the court of 
Louis of Bavaria, and were amongst his ablest advisers and most active supporters 
in his impious war against her. A.C. v. 

To be continued, 











THE LEGEND OF SISTER BEATRICE. 
PART I. 


Clear and loud from the convent tower 
Sounded the ‘Angelus ”’ bell. 

Pealing out on the morning air, 

Calling the faithful ones to prayer, 
And they loved its tones full well! 


For, more than a hundred years had rolled, 
Since first from that tower the bell had tolled, 
And there they knelt, the old and the young 
In that consecrated place 
Breathing to Heaven that prayer, that first, 
From the lips of adoring angel burst 
Hail! Mary, full of grace.” 


- 
- 


The little altar, was gaily decked; 

Flowers, lent their rich perfume; 
The earth had been shorn of its fairest gem, 
The lily borne from its slender stem, 

And the rose in its brightest bloom. 


To a pious nun had the care been given, 
Of the shrine of the glorious Queen of Heaven; 
And a fair and beautiful one was she 
With soft soul-lighted eyes 
And hair that gleamed ‘neath her sable veil 
Like a glance of bright sunrise. 


From her early childhood she had been there; 
There she a woman had grown: 

And she looked with love on all around, 
She prized e’en the rugged stone. 


And oh! she loved the Virgin pure 
And prayed from morn till night, 

That she would ever keep her heart 
In the path of truth and right. 


Sister Beatrice, never was sought in vain, 
By God’s chosen, the poor, in sorrow or pain. 
But hark! there are knocks at the convent gate, 
And a prayer that those within 
Would take, in the name of the merciful, 
A wounded soldier in. 


None needing relief had ever come 
To those convent gates in vain, 
So they carried in a gallant young knight 
And his followers said that he never would go 
Alive from that place again. 


There had been, they said, a fierce affray 
In which he was wounded, ere break of day, 

And they brought him here, for the Abbess was famed 
Far and near for her healing skill. 
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His name was noble, they said, and that he, 
Was a knight of dauntless bravery. 


The Abbess bound his wounds and watched 
And kindly tended him, 
Till she saw the light of life come back 
To his eyes so sad and dim, 
The rich blood glow in his pallid cheek, 
And strength in the limbs that were faint and weak. 


Of tall and manly form was he, 
With dark and brilliant eye, 
And clustering chestnut curls upon 
A forehead white and high. 
Wise they were whom he could not beguile 
With his honied speech and winning smile. 


With health restored he now might go, 
And yet he lingered there; 

The good nuns said how pious he was 
At our Lady’s shrine in prayer; 

But often, too often, his eyes would rest 

On the face of one fairer than all the rest. 


And she, she seemed to heed him not, 

But alas! as the serpent tempted Eve, 

Do the wicked the innocent oft deceive; 
And when is added the power of love, 
Ah! weak may the heart of a maiden prove. 


Now who are those in this twilight hour 
Sitting within that leafy bower? 
Sister Beatrice she, and sad, I fear, 
Will be the hearts of the good, when they hear 
That the wounded knight they had taken in 
Was urging that pure young soul to sin. 


Murmuring low are the words that they speak, 
A blush grows crimson upon her cheek, 
There are tears in her downcast eye.— 
Oh! mother of maidens help her now! 
Let her not break her solemn vow, 
Bid her the tempter fly. 


She has ever served thee, oh! guard her well, 
From the false young knight, and love’s fatal spell. 
Alas! alas! and is the prayer, 
In vain, that my heart would plead? 
Why have the wicked and vile the power 
To snatch from virtue so sweet a flower, 
Like a rank and worthless weed? 


In vain when the morning comes they may seek, 
The knight, or the sister so fair but weak. 

On a trusty steed they were far away 

When the light in the sky was dim and gray. 
For once, O Virgin, pure and mild! 

Hast thou forsaken an erring child? 


Vor. III.—No. 2. 
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THE FRENCH IN ROME. 


CHAPTER II. 


View of the north part of Rome—Traces of the siege—The villa Pamfili— Continua- 
tion of the French operations—Lesseps’ Intervention—Investment of the City— 
Progress of the Siege and Surrender of Rome—St. John of Lateran’s Basilica— 
The Scala Santa. 


BEForE resuming my journey I would wish you to inspect the 
View or Rome,®* taken from the summit of Mount Gianicolo; 
it may help to make some of my future descriptions more intelligible. 
In the distance you behold the ‘ purple Appenines,’’ beneath whose 
feet the yellow Tiber has long been wending his way before he bursts 
out into the campagna to wash the walls of Rome. You see that the 
greater part of the city, of which only the northern portions are given, 
lie on his left bank to the right of the picture. Of the seven famous 
hills you can see nothing, except a little of Mt. Quirinal on the extreme 
right, and its continuation Mt. Pincio, which contains the public gar- 
dens, the beautiful villa Borghese, and then slopes down gradually to 
the banks of the winding Tiber. The others, of which we shall learn 
more hereafter, lie a little further south. Just under Monte Pincio you 
can discern two domes of the same height, quite close together; they 
belong to two small churches exactly alike, which mark the commence- 
ment of the Corso, the finest street in Rome, leading from the Piazza 
del Popolo into the heart of the city. In the centre you will easily 
recognize the castle and bridge of St. Angelo, forming such a distinc- 
tive feature in the scene. The beautiful palace in the foreground is the 
Palazzo Corsini, and of course I need not point out to you St. Peter’s 
with its noble dome, its vast piazza and immense colonnade. The 
buildings of the Vatican are immediately behind, but are rather con- 
cealed from view. 

The elevated summit from which you take this survey is the Jani- 
culum, so famous in early Roman history, and the highest land in the 
immediate neighborhood of the city. It was here that the French 
effected their entrance. The villa Pamfili and the gate of St. Pancras, 
though not represented, are not far distant: one being a little to the 
west, and the other to the south. The former; you remember, was the 
scene of some of the bloodiest encounters that took place during the 
siege, and it was through the latter that Gen’! Picard suffered himself 
to be inveigled so unsuspectingly. Between this hill and St. Peter’s 
is the gate Cavallagieri, and on the other side of the great basilica, near 
the Vatican, is the gate St. Angelica. This little geography lesson 
concluded we shall now resume our narrative. 

As we approached Rome, the country became less arid. The roads 
were now lined with hawthorn and clematis; pretty groves of waving 
green frequently broke the dull uniformity, and occasional villas em- 
bowered in vines and fig-trees imparted life to the landscape. The 
captain pointed out to me two houses that had served as hospitals to 


* See p. 42 of last No. Metropolitan. 
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our troops on the 30th April. Entering the larger, the mistress readily 
showed us over it, and we saw the fountain that had refreshed the 
wounded, the table on which the amputations had been performed, 
sofas from which the sufferers had been removed in order to staunch 
the blood, the black traces of which were still visible on the walls and 
floor. The painful impressions produced by this unpleasant sight were 
not soon removed, for when a rapid descent had brought us down to 
the walls of Rome, we could see little else than shattered houses and 
endless heaps of ruins.* 

On our arrival at the gate Cavallagieri, the good captain took a kind 
leave of me, and politely asked permission to call and express his gra- 
titude for what he termed the hospitality so opportunely afforded after 
his accident. I cast a passing glance on the magnificent Piazza of St. 
Peter’s as I hurried by, and our carriage was soon standing at the door 
of the palace Tiberi, where my young escort had arrived on the cap- 
tain’s horse an hour before. 

My first care was to visit the villa Pamphili. ‘The other wonders of 
Rome could be seen at any time: her monuments are as eternal as her- 
self, and her master pieces of painting, sculpture and architecture could 
easily bear the delay of a day or two. But before all traces of attack 
and defence should disappear, before those crumbling walls were re- 
stored, those shattered ramparts rebuilt, those mutilated statues replaced, 
before the trampled, blood-stained earth should be again covered with 
grass, I wished to behold the living proofs of French valor and suffer- 
ings, to associate myself, as it were, more intimately with the glory of 
my country, and accordingly I sought this celebrated spot without delay. 

Next day, accompanied by my brother and several other officers, I 
started on my little expedition at six o’clock in the morning, for you 
must be an early riser in Rome, at this season, if you want to go any 
distance without being calcined by the sun. We left the city by the 
gate Cavallagieri, and the park Pamfili soon opened to our view. You 
remember, no doubt, that it was the occupation of this magnificent 
villa that marked the resumption of hostilities and the commencement 
of the siege.t Immediately after the 30th of April head-quarters had 
been established at Palo, the fort of which is susceptible of defence 
and easily accessible from sea, and General Castelnau at the head of 
three companies of infantry had taken possession of Fiumicino, a little 
harbor which its position on one of the arms of the Tiber rendered 
useful. These measures taken, the Commander-in-chief suspended 
all further operations, and waited quietly for the arrival of the materiel 
necessary to institute a regular siege. 

In a few days those soldiers who had fallen into the snare by the 
gate of St. Pancras rejoined their companions in arms. In vain had 
they been subjected to all the flatteries and seductions of the republic- 
ans of Rome. ‘They would not consent to sign a prepared protestation 
against the intention and objects of the French expedition, and, as a 
last resource, had been set at liberty by the Triumvirs, who expected 


* The first care of the Pontifical Government, on its restoration, was to repair the 
effects of the siege, and these mournful sights soon disappeared. 
t See last No. of Metropolitan. 
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thus, according to the words of Mazzini, ‘‘to launch apostles in their 
cause into the very heart of the army.’’ But though the motive for 
this generosity was sufficiently glaring, and though Mazzini’s procla- 
mations exciting the F'rench soldiers to desertion and revolt were sedu- 
lously scattered through the camp, General Oudinot responded to this 
liberation of two hundred and fifty prisoners by dismissing the battalion 
of eight hundred republicans that it had been found necessary to arrest 
at Civita Vecchia. 

In the mean time as the required reinforcements, ammunition and 
heavy artillery were arriving by degrees, head-quarters were transferred 
to Castel-di-Guido, and besides other preparations, Colonel Blanchard 
was sent to Acqua Traversa to intercept any arrivals from Ancona or 
Florence. All the dispositions necessary for carrying on the siege with 
success were nearly completed when M. Lesseps, the plenipotentiary, 
arrived from France. ‘This man abused his power so far as to con- 
clude, on his own responsibility, a truce with the enemy, highly disad- 
vantageous to the French arms, in as much as it paralyzed them for 
more than a month. He even prevailed on the Commander-in-chief 
to send an ammunition-cart, by way of present, to the Roman munici- 
pality, asserting that this step was certain to crown his pacific negotia- 
tions with the happiest results! The Triumvirate, affecting to render 
favor for favor, sent the French camp a wagon loaded with tobacco and 
cigars. Our soldiers soon perceived that every package was wrapped 
up in inflammatory addresses, which the republicans thought likely to 
shake their discipline; but they turned the matter, as usual, into a jest, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Voila de fameuses carottes que les Romains nous ont 
tirées ]a.’’* 

During this truce Garibaldi left the city and attacked the Neapolitans 
who, after encamping a while at Velletri and Albano, had decided on 
making a retrograde movement and leaving the French the honor and 
perils of the attack. After a battle of two hours, of which both sides 
claimed the victory, the King of Naples thought proper to return to 
Terracina. 

In spite of M. Lesseps’ intervention and the disgusts it occasioned 
among the army, active preparations for the siege still continued. 
General Vaillant had come to take the command of the engineers, 
General Thierry that of the artillery, and Commissary Paris the direc- 
tion of the stores. Strong reinforcements had been received; Generals 
Rostolan and Gueswiller, commanders of the first and second divisions, 
were encamped in the neighborhood of Santucci, whither the Com- 
mander-in-chief had removed his head-quarters, in order to be nearer 
to the scene of operations. At last, when it was evident that our ple- 
nipotentiary was sacrificing to demagoguism the interests of the great 
nation which he represented, General Oudinot, in full accordance with 
the sentiments of the other chiefs of the army, declared, ‘ that he found 
it impossible to consent to conditions which were revolting to our mili- 
tary honor; that he would henceforward listen only to his own sugges- 


* <* Carotte,”’ besides its usual meaning, ‘‘a carrot,’’ signifies ‘‘a roll of tobacco,’ 
and “tirer de carottes’? means to fool or deceive. The humor of the sentence can 
hardly be translated. 
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tions, and that his hand would sooner wither off his body than sign a 
treaty which could imply the abdication of our national dignity.’’ 

The diplomatist quitted the camp in confusion and General Regnaud 
de St. Angely was commissioned to acquaint the French government 
with the real motive of the rupture; but just as the general was starting 
for Paris, a telegraphic dispatch announced to our troops that the time 
for negotiations had passed, and the mission of M. Lesseps was ter- 
minated. Officers and soldiers received this intelligence with shouts of 
joy. The Triumvirs were informed that hostilities had been resumed, 
and M. de Gerando, secretary of the embassy, was ordered to warn all 
strangers residing in Rome that an asylum had been opened at the 
monastery of St. Paul for such as were desirous of quitting the city. 

The villa Pamfili presented a position at once advantageous and 
indispensable for defending the left of the trenches immediately to be 
opened. After an obstinate conflict, in which more than two hundred 
prisoners were taken, the brigades of Molliere and Levaillant succeeded 
in dislodging Garibaldi’s soldiers and establishing themselves there, on 
the night of the 2d and 3d of June. Immediately afterwards the 
French took possession of the church of St. Pancras, and of the villas 
Valentini and Corsini, from which the Romans could have done much 
execution with their grape. The latter position was considered so 
important, that it was Jost and won five times on the saine day, before 
it finally rested in the possession of the French. The defence of these 
points was confided to Molliere’s brigade and the J3th and 15th light 
infantry under the command of St. Jean d’Angely. ‘These soldiers, of 
whom my brother was one, remained encamped here till the end of the 
siege, continually exposed night and day to the enemy’s incessant fire. 

I will not attempt, my dear friend, to describe my sensations as I 
contemplated these majestic oaks with their trunks all shivered and 
their branches torn away, these superb basins of crystal water filled 
with mutilated statues, this trampled and ploughed up soil, all so com- 
memorative of the furious struggles of which this spot had so lately 
been the theatre. I shuddered with horror and grief as I gazed, and 
then warmly lifted up my heart in gratitude for the preservation of a 
dear brother’s life amidst all these dangers. 

We visited the beautiful Cassino which we found still ornamented 
with statues and bas reliefs, and, though riddled with balls, not very 
seriously injured. From the summit of the plateau we admired the 
magnificent view, extending almost to the sea. 

We left the villa Pamfili for the convent of St. Pancras, to which we 
found the dispersed monks had not yet returned. One of the brothers, 
the only one left to guard the place, wished to show us the catacombs, 
but we preferred visiting the trenches that extended from this spot to 
the monastery of St. Carlo, towards the Tiber. As we walked along 
this wide ee | deep fosse, the officers had the kindness to explain the 
meaning and object of every thing we saw, so that now, I can assure 
you, I flatter myself that I have some correct ideas of the manner in 
which a siege is conducted. 


We soon came in front of the breach where a successful assault had 
been made. M. George de Laas, a captain of the 36th, assisted me 
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up the ascent, and seated on a dismounted gun in the shadow of the 
ramparts, that somewhat protected us from the sun’s overpowering heat, 
I listened with much interest to a summary of the events of the siege. 

Whilst Generals Molliere and Levaillant were establishing themselves 
in Pamfili, General Sauvan, with a part of his brigade, crossed the 
Tiber at the Ponte Molle,* after a slight skirmish, and constructed a 
tete-de-pont on the left bank. A trench was also soon opened within 
three hundred yards of the ramparts. ‘This operation was rather haz- 
ardous, but two false attacks causing a diversion in other quarters, ren- 
dered its success complete. Some Spanish and Neapolitan officers 
coming to offer their assistance, General Oudinot received them with 
the greatest politeness, but declined their aid; desiring to reserve for 
France alone the honor of restoring the Holy Father. 

A few days after, M. de Corcelles, envoy extraordinary of France, 
arrived at head-quarters. Our batteries were now ready to commence 
fire, but the Duke of Reggio before seriously attacking the city wished 
to send the Triumvirate a final summons. His benevolent proposals 
were again rejected, and on the 13th of June the batteries opened on 
the walls. During the whole time of the siege, the conduct of our 
troops was admirable. Neither the intense heats of summer, nor the 
dangers or fatigues of war, slackened their ardor for a moment: not 
one of the sorties made by the enemy was attended with success; all 
were vigorously repulsed. 

At last, on the 21st, at three o’clock in the afternoon, the engineers 
declared the breaches practicable. ‘Three columns advanced and soon 
gained possession of bastions six and seven, and successfully maintained 
their ground there in spite of the enemy’s fire. A battery of four 
heavy pieces was constructed on the curtain as soon as possible, and 
thus the operations of the siege continued slowly, but surely, until the 
30th of June, when orders were given for a second assult. At two 
o’clock in the morning three columns of attack under Lieut. Colonel 
Lespinasse noiselessly scaled the breach; the besieged, however, were 
on the alert and defended themselves vigorously. ‘The French expe- 
rienced some losses but made good their footing in the bastion. At the 
same time a company of the 36th, conducted by Captain Tiersonnier, 
advanced to the gate of St. Pancras and succeeded in taking possession 
of the houses that commanded it. The enemy now lost courage: they 
had fought with great obstinacy but further resistance was useless, their 
fire slackened by degrees, and on the Ist of July a deputation from the 
Roman municipality came to the camp to treat of peace. ‘They sur- 
rendered the city unconditionally into the hands of the conquerors, 
““whom they knew to be incapable of abusing their victory.”’ 

After the captain, an actor in the affair himself, had related several 
interesting anecdotes concerning the siege, and especially the immediate 
locality, we went down and rejoined our companions who, less fatigued 
than I, and taking greater interest in the art of war, were still examin- 
ing the works of attack and defence. . . . . « - © «© «© 


* The Ponte Molle is almost two miles north of Rome: the general attack of the 
French was made on the west. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Ger up, Lanty,” said the new comer, “get up, man. Why you must be 
ravin mad to strike the poor witless crathur that way. Sure, it’s only ould Nan- 
nie, that’s what it is. Get up, man! 

** Nannie, or grannie!” ejaculated Lanty, for so it seems the traveller was 
named, * Nannie or grannie,”’ he cried, turning short and shaking himself free of 
the speaker, ‘she’s an ould limb o’ Satan, that’s what she is—‘ the curse 0? Crom- 
well on her!? ”? 

* Pooh, nonsense, man, never mind her; it’s only a way she has.” 

«© A way she has! bedad thin it’s a very oncivil way she has, let me tell you 
that. The villianous ould schamer can’t let any body pass without a quarrel. 
There’s that Methody Preacher, she pounded almost to death last week,—one 0’ 
the civilest sowls in the whole parish. What kind o’ thratement is that, I’d like to 
know, for any dacent man to get, or is it neighborly in you, Else Curley, to keep 
such a baste of a goat about yer place to murther people without ryme or raisin?” 

*€ Musha thin, how can I help her, Lanty ?” 

* Kill her if y@ can’t—hang her—shoot her—drown her—bad luk to her, she 
ought to be shot long ago.”’ 

Och as for that, she’ll soon die anyway. It’s failing fast she is, poor thing.” 

* Die!” repeated, Lanty brushing the dust off his clothes; “die! shell niver 
die, and it’s a mystery to me if iver she came into the world right at all.” 

«* Arrah, whist with yer nonsense,” exclaimed Else, ‘‘ and don’t talk such fool- 
ishness. Come away up to the house here, and take a draw in the pipe if you 
don’t take any thing better.” 

“Til tell you what it is, Else Curley,” continued the discomfited Lanty ; 
“there’s not a man or woman in the townland of Crowrets but knows that my 
father was chased by that same goat—that very identical ould rascal there, looking 
at us, the year before he was married, and that’s jist thirty good years ago, and 
more by the same token, he bears the same marks of her horns on a sartint part of 
his body to this day, and it’s no great secret either, Else, that she was every bit as 
ould then as she’s now. It’s not even’n any thing bad to ye I am, Else, but one 
thing is sartin as the sun’s in the sky, that goat don’t belong to this world.” 


* Copy right secured according to Law. 
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The old woman looked sharp at her companion, as if to read in his countenance 
his real thoughts on a subject that concerned her so nearly, and on which she 
lately heard so many unpleasant surmises, but she could gather nothing from his 
looks. She saw he was excited by the fall, but she knew him also to be one of 
the slyest rogues ever put on a sober face, as full of deviltry as an egg was full of 
meat, and she doubted therefore, whether he meant to plague or offend her. 

*‘Lanty Hanlon,” said she at last, “I don’t know whether you spoke that 
word in joke or in earnest; if ye spoke in joke I forgive ye, knowin well what 
you are, and yer father afore ye; but if you spoke in earnest, I would advise ye 
niver to say the word again in my hearin, for if you do, I swear to you by the 
blessed cairn above there, I’ll be revenged for it, dead or alive.” 

“ Pheugh!”? exclaimed Lanty, when the old woman had finished, “by the 
powers 0’ war, but you’d frighten a body out o’ their wits this evenin, eh! What’s 
the matter woman; or are you so easy vexed as that with an ould friend?’ and 
he shook her familiarly by the arm as he spoke, and pushed her on towards the 
cabin to which she had just invited him. “If you want to quarrel with me Else,” 
he continued, “‘ you must take another day for it, as at present I’m engaged on 
particular business. So up with you to the house there, and bring me out a coal 
to light my pipe.” 

Though Lanty spoke in banter, there was still something in the expression of 
his face and tone of his voice that indicated misgivings of Else Curley with all 
her show of indignation. Not that he suspected her for a moment, of any secret 
connection with the nether world, nor of keeping ‘ Nannie’ for any unholy pur- 
pose, but nevertheless he was accustomed to hear strange reports about her, ever 
since he remembered to hear any thing, and was taught to regard her as a woman 
above the common, and one whose anger was to be propitiated at every sacrifice. 
Hence, if Lanty had his doubts of Else, they were doubts rather of the woman 
than of her acts, of her capacity to work mischief rather than of her actual guilt- 
In a word, he never heard or saw aught of her but what was right and proper, and 
yet somehow he always fancied she was ‘uncanny’ and could be dangerous if 
she pleased. Perhaps the sharp thin features and Jarge gray eyes of the tall shriv- 
eled old creature, as she gazed steadily into Lanty’s face, helped at that moment 
to aggravate his suspicions. But be that as it may, he lost no time in trying to 
conciliate her, and his experience had already taught him, that his usual rollicking 
familiarity of manner, would accomplish that end more effectually than any formal 
apology he could offer. 

The house or cabin to which Lanty and his companion now directed their steps, 
(Nannie still following her mistress at a respectful distance) was built on the 
southern side of a little green hill, called the ‘ Cairn,’ named after a pile of stones 
upon its summit, which tradition says were thrown there to mark the spot where 
a priest had been murdered in the troublous times of Cromwell or Elizabeth. 

From the top of this hill which rises only a few rods above the roof of the cabin, 
a full view is had of the Light House, and Lough Elg from its eastern to its west- 
ern extremity. The lake in fact, at one of its bends, touches the base of the hill, 
and thence stretches to the light house, a distance of little more than half a mile. 

“And now Else, avourneen,” began Lanty, taking his seat on a flag outside 
the cabin door, for the evening was warm, “ now that we settled that little differ- 
ence, how is Batt, himself, and how does the world use him ?”’ 

“* Well, indeed then, we can’t complain much as times go,” responded Else, 
drawing her stocking from her pocket, and beginning to knit in her usual slow, 

15 Vor, III.—No. 2. 
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quiet way, for she was old, and her hands trembled as she plied the needles. “ As 
for Batt, poor ould man, he’s idle the most of his time, and barrin that he goes 
down to the shore there of an evenin to ketch a trout or so for the supper, it’s little 
else he has to throuble him.” 

*¢ Still he gets an odd call now and then, I’J] warrant,”? observed Lanty, knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe, and preparing to replenish it with fresh tobacco. “A 
man like Batt Curley can’t want a job long if there’s any goin.” 

“Oh! he gets his share, to be sure, but where’s the benefit o’ that, Lanty, 
when there’s nothing to be made by it.” 

** Well, he makes a trifle over the price o’ the tibakky and the dram any way, 
and what more does he want. Fiddlin’s now not what it us’d to be in ould 
tmes, Else.”’ 

“Indeed, thin, you may well say that,”? she replied, “ when half a crown a 
weddin’s the highest he made this twelve-month. The Lord luck down on 
us, I don’na how poor people can stan it at that rate,” 

*‘Iv’s mighty hard,” assented Lanty, handing the old woman the pipe, after 
wiping it on the breast of his jacket. “I mind the time myself when we cudn’t 
shake a fut at a weddin, short of a shillin a piece to the fiddler. But sure the 
people’s hearts is broke out and out, Else,—why they hav’n’t the courage to dance, 
even if they had the mains.” 

Tt’s not that, Lanty, acushla! it’s not that, but their hearts is gone out in thim 
althegither. They’re not the same people they used to be at all at all. Nothin 
shutes thim now sure but Waltzin and Pokin, and sailin over the flure like so 
many childer playin cutche-cutchoo, and with no more spirit in thim than so many 
puppies ata show.” 

* Bedad it’s no wondher you say it, Else,—it’s disgraceful, so it is.”’ 

** Disgraceful! No; but it’sa scandal to the country, that’s what it is. There’s 
big Jamie’s daughter, of Drumfad, that was marrid last Thursday, and lo! and 
behould ye, sir, when young Tom Conolly asked her out, she cudn’t venture on a 
reel or a country dance at all at all, oh no! no more than if she was born in the 
skies, let alone at the hip of Graffey mountain.” 

“© Musha bad luck to her impudince,”” exclaimed Lanty, “ isn’t she cockin ; and 
her aunt beggin her bit and sup through the parish.” 

* Feen a word o’ lie in it thin. She turned up her nose at the Foxhunter’s Jig 
and the Rosses Batther, just as if she niver heard iv the like in her born life—and 
nothin would do her, savin yer favor, but go skatin over the room like a doll on 
stilts. Faith it’s well come up with the pack iv thim.” 

«And as for poor Batt,” ohserved Lanty, “sich tunes are too new fangled for 
his ould fingers. He couldn’t plaze her av course, oh no, he’s too ould fashioned 
for that.” 

**Plaze her! Ay indeed; after dancing in Derry city with her grand cousins, 
the manti-makers. Plaze her! No, Pegeling himself, the great Dublin fiddler 
couldn’t plaze her. But it’s the same all over the county ; a man can’t show a 
jug and glass in his windo now-a-days, but his girls take airs on thimsilves aqual 
to my Lady Leitrem,—all merchants’ daughters, if you plaze,” and Else laughed 
a dry, hard laugh, and gave the leg of her stocking another hitch under her arm. 

As she was yet speaking a stranger passed down the road carrying a fishing rod 
in his hand, and stepping over a low fence, made his way slowly to a narrow 
tongue of land that stretched far out into Lough Elg,a spot much frequented by 
anglers, and particularly at that season of the year. He was a man apparently 
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about thirty years of age, and wore a grey sporting frock, with cap and gaiters to 
match. 

«‘That’s the strange gentleman,” observed Else, “ that comes down here from 
Crohan to fish so often.” 

“IT saw him before,”’ replied Lanty, “ and bedad if he knows as little about the 
gentleman as he does about the fisherman he’s no great affair. I came across him 
yesterday at Kindrum and he cast his line for all the world like a smith swinging 
a sledge hammer. Who is he, Else ?”’ 

* Indeed thin myself doesn’t know, Lanty, but I’m tould he’s come here from 
furrin parts for the good of his health, and is some far out friend to the Hard- 
wrinkles of Crohan.” 

“I wouldn’t doubt it in the laste,”’ said Lanty, “ for he’s thin and sneaky like the 
rest of the breed. Still he may bea dacent man after all that.’”’ 

“ He’s a quate easy spoken man, any way,” observed Else, “‘ whativer else 
he is.” 

«* And plenty o’ money to spend, I’Il bail ye.” 

**In troth has he, and not a miser about it, ather, Lanty.”’ 

“Humph! I see your acquent.” 

“Och! ay, he draps in here sometimes when he comes a fishin.” 

** And opens his purse when he goes out, eh Else?” 

“Oh thin, dear knows the gentleman ’id be welkim if he niver had a purse,”’ 
replied Else. ‘It’s not for that, but the quate motherate way he has. He comes 
in just like a child and looks as modest as a lady, and sits there chattin ithout a bit 
pride in him more nor one of oursels.”’ 

«Now d’yetell meso, humph! He’s fond of a Shanahas, I see, furriner and 
all as he is.” 

“Indeed thin he’s jist that same, Lanty, he’s mighty fond intirely of say stories, 
and likes to hear tell of the ‘ Saldana,’ how she was wracked here below, and the 
crew how they were all burried in one grave in the ould church yard in Ramulla, 
and about Captain Pecnam’s ghost that used to be seen on moonlight nights 
dressed all in white with a goolden sword by his side sittin on the Swilly rock. 
And thin he’ll be sure to ask me something about Mr. Lee, and his niece, and 
who they are and how they came here, and how long since, and so on, and so on, 
till 1’m a’most tired of him myself.” 

“Humph! Tired!’’ repeated Lanty, “ bedad thin he mustrun you mighty 
hard, Else, for may I niver—”’ 

“ Hould yer whist now,” interrupted the old woman, “I don’t want any iv yer 
side wipes,’’ and she pushed him playfully away with her thin skeleton hand. 

“ Sure I didn’t mane the last offence in life,” muttered Lanty, leering round at 
his companion, and taking a smack from the pipe loud enough to be heard at the road 
below, “ no but I was only jist saying that if the gentleman tired you out talkin, 
why he ought to be proud iv it, for after talkin six covenanter ministers besides a 
dancin master and two tailors out iv yer house—” 

« Hould yer tongue now I tell ye,” exclaimed Else, “ hould yer tongue or I’ll 
slap ye in the face. Y’er niver aisy but whin yer at somedivilmint. So as I 
was tellin ye, he wanted to know all about the Light Keeper here and his niece; 
and the wrack of the Saldana, though bedad he seems to know himself more about 
it nor me, barrin the ould neighbors clashes and gossips regardin ghosts and such 
things. Why sure, Lanty, he tells me that Mr. Lee had a brother, or cousin, or 
some very near frind Jost in that same ship, for he niver was heerd tell of, livin or 
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dead since the vessel sailed from Bristol, and more nor that, Lanty, he was a high 
up Officer, if you plaze, and a fine darein bould gentleman to boot.” 

«Ha, see that now!” exclaimed Lanty. “ Bedad and it’s only what I always 
thought myself of the same Mr. Lee since the first day I laid my eyes on him, for 
he has thé look of a gentleman in his very face, even if he is only a light kaper 
atself, and what’s better nor all that, Else Curley, he has the feelins of a gentleman 
in his heart.” 

“Ha, ha. Look,” exclaimed Else, laying one hand suddenly on Lanty’s 
shoulder and pointing with the stocking in the other to the angler below, “ ha, ha, 
he’s in a mighty pucker, poor man.” 

**Oh, the bungler! Oh, the bungler!” exclaimed Lanty, “he’s got his hooks 
tangled in the weeds at the very first cast; look how he pulls! Why it’s a sin 
and a shame to let him use such beautiful tacklin in that lubberly way—but whist! 
see! by the powers iv pewter! it’s a trout he has, and a three poundher into the 
bargain—there he jumps like a salmon. Oh meel-a-murther, did iver mortal man 
see the like—he’ll smash every thing—bad scran to him the omedhawn why don’t 
he give the fish fair play—he pulls for all the world as if he’d a grampus on a jack 
line,” and the speaker grew so indignant that he threatened to run down and snatch 
the rod from the stranger’s hands, but Else Curley counselled him to “ take it aisy 
and interfere in nobody’s business till he was asked—if the trout breaks the man’s 
gear,”’ she added, ‘ he has money enough to buy more.” 

By this time the fish had run out the greater part of the line, and kept backing 
and tugging all its might, like a fettered partridge making a last effort to escape on 
the approach of the snarer. The whole strength of the trout was made to bear on 
the casting line, for the rod instead of being held in a vertical position, allowing its 
supple point to play up and down as the fish plunged, was on the contrary grasped 
in both hands as horizontally as if he had caught a shark with a boat hook and 
was actually dragging it ashore by main strength. 

«‘ The man’s castin line,” cried Lanty, “ if he has any on atall, it must be made 
of fiddler’s cat gut, or it never could stand that usage. Bad luck to him, the clumsy 
gomerlin, can’t he hould up his rod.” 

The trout after thus endeavoring to shake itself free of the hook now dived, and 
making a desperate sheer, ran out the line apparently to its last turn on the wheel, 
and Lanty felt full sure the trout had broken loose at last and carried flies and cast- 
ing line away with him into the deep. But he was mistaken; for hardly had the 
exhausted fish been down a moment when he rose again and sputtered on the 
surface like a wounded water hen. At this instant an object came suddenly into 
view which gave an entirely new feature to the scene. A littte boat carrying a 
small light sprit-sail as white as driven snow, shot round the point and passed 
within two fathoms length of the angler before he perceived it. 

* Hilloa!!”? cried Lanty, “there goes Mary Lee. There she is in the stern 
sheets handling her cockle shell like a water spirit. And there goes ‘ Drake,’ too, 
sittin in the bows with his cold black nose over the gunwale.” 

Old Else laid by her knitting and wiped her bleared eyes to look down at the 
scene. ‘ Musha, thin, may I niver do harm but that’s jist the darlin herself, 
Lanty,”’ she muttered, “ there she is in her blue jacket and white straw hat, the 
best and gentlest girl iver sailed on Elg water.” 

Hardly had Else spoken and raised up her fleshless hands to support her pointed 
chin that she might gaze down more steadily on the scene below, when Drake, 
mistaking the sputtering fish for a wounded bird, sprang from the bows, seized it 
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by the back before his mistress could prevent him, and then snapping both rod and 
line at a single jerk, turned away from the confounded and astonished sportsman, 
and swam after the boat snuffing the air and wagging his tail in-an ecstacy of 
delight. 

“Well done! Drake,” cried Lanty, starting up from his seat and clapping his 
hands in such glee that the pipe fell from his mouth unobserved and broke in fifty 
pieces at his feet. ‘“ Well done, ould dog! well done, my gallant ould fellow—ah, 
now! now! snap the line from his lubberly paws!—that’s it, Drake !—that’s just 
what he deserves, the blunderin gawkie to abuse such a fish in that way.” 

The light breeze from the southeast had been gaining for the last half hour or so, 
and now blew so fresh round the point that the little boat lay down almost gun- 
wale under, and swept past, before her fair pilot could bring her within speaking 
distance of the stranger. Once she tried to steer her up to windward, probably 
with the intention of apologizing for Drake’s uncivil behavior, but the little craft 
refused to obey, and then waving her hand, she let her fall off towards the opposite 
shore and was soon lost sight of behind the point. 

All this took place in much less time than we have taken to describe it, the boat 
appearing and disappearing as suddenly as a moving picture in a panorama. 

The bewildered stranger gazed after the fair occupant of the little boat as long as 
she remained in sight, and then peering stealthily round to see if any one had wit- 
nessed his discomfiture, disjointed the remainder of his fishing rod, and throwing 
it carelessly on his shoulder, walked away slowly and sadly from the shore. 

“* There he goes,”’ said Lanty, buttoning his green jacket, “ there he goes sneak- 
ing off like a fox from a hen roost. Oh! that he may niver come back, I pray. 
Begorra, it’s ducked he ought to be, if iver he has the assurance to cast a line in 
the wather again. But I must be off myself to the light house, and coax Mr. Lee 
for a mallard wing for Uncle Jerry.” 

“Oh, ay ! to be sure, Uncle Jerry,’ exclaimed Else, “ there’s no one like Uncle 
Jerry. E’ thin may be if the gentleman you’re for ducking in the loch there was 
as free to you with his purse as Uncle Jerry, he’d just be as great a favorit every 
bit. But it’s an ould sayin and a true one, Lanty, praise the fool as you find him.” 

** Don’t say that, Else Curley,” replied Lanty, laying his hand on her shoulder 
and speaking more earnestly than usual, “ don’t say that, for the heavens knows I 
wouldn’t give one kind word of Uncle Jerry’s lips, or one kindly feeling of his 
ginerous fine ould heart for a million like him. And listen to me, Else Curley, 
for I’m goin to tell ye a secret. I know that man off an on fora month and more, 
—not that I was iver much in his company, but I watched him, and watched him 
too for a raison 0’ my own, and I tell you plainly, Else, if he opened his purse to 
me ivery day in the year, and it full o’ goold guineas, I cudn’t feel it in my heart 
to touch one o’ thim.” 

** Arrah, you cudn’t now!” responded Else, in a half incredulous, half jeering 
yone. ‘“ By my word it’s mighty big spoken of you, Mr. Hanlon. E’ thin might 
a body make so bould as to ax yer raisins; faith they must be powerful ones 
intirely.”’ 

‘“*T have no particklar raisins,” replied Lanty, “he niver did harm to me nor 
mine that I know of. But I don’tlike him. There’s something wrong about him, 
and I feel it somehow when I’m near him; there’s a dark spot in him somewhere 
that the bright light niver reached yit, Else.” 

«* Humph!” ejaculated the old woman, looking sharply at her companion, “ you 
suspect him of something ?” 
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“ee I do.”’ 

*€ And what is it, Lanty ?”” 

*T can’t tell,” replied Lanty, “it’s a mysthery to myself. But he has that in 
his eye that’s not luck. What brings him down here so often I’d like to know ?’’ 

«* Why trout fishen av coorse, what else?”’ replied his companion. 

** Pshaugh, nonsense, Else Curley, you can’t run ‘ Donal’ on me that way, cute 
and allas ye are. That man don’t care a brass farthin for the best fishin in Done- 
gal from Onea river to Malin Head. I see it in his very motions. There’s nota 
dhrap o’ sportman’s blood in his body.” 

“Oh no! nota dhrap, because he don’t go into the doldrums like Uncle Jerry 
at every fin he sees risin above the water. Humph! pity but he wud.” 

“The fish he’s after don’t live in wather, Else Curley, and you know it,” 
replied Lanty, laying his finger on the old woman’s shoulder, and whispering the 
words into her ear. 

«* Me!’’, 

‘¢ Ay, in troth, jist yerself, Else, and sorra much iv a parish wondher it id be 
aither, some o’ these days, if it turned out that he was trying to buy one Else 
Curley o’ the ‘Cairn’ to bait his hook for him into the bargain.” 

The old woman endeavored to look astonished at the accusation, but there was 
a faint smile in the corner of her mouth she could not entirely suppress. A 
stranger would possibly have called it a contortion of the lips, but Lanty Hanlon 
was an old acquaintance, and knew her better. 

“You needn’t try to consale it, Else,’ replied Lanty, “for do yer best you 
cudn’t consale it from me. I know ye too well, ould woman. There’s a sacret 
about that man and the Lees, and no mortal in this neighborhood knows it but 
yerself.”” 

‘A sacret—tut, you’re dhramin,”’ replied Else, turning away and laying her 
thumb on the latch of the door, “a sacret indeed, arrah, what in the wide world 
put that in yer head ?” 

“‘ The fairies,” responded Lanty, “ha! ha! will that plaze ye.” 

“Indeed, then, Mr. Hanlon, one ’id think ye come from that same respectable 
stock yerself, ye know so much more nor yer neighbors,” retorted Else. 

“Well, good evenin, Else Curley. I must go, for I’ve business to do, and I find 
my company’s growin troublesome besides. But take a word o’ warning before I 
start. If yer bent on makin money out iv this stranger—and if he’s willin to spend 
it on you and yer sacrets, well and good, I’m content. But listen to me, Else. 
Make the laste offer to thrifle wid a sartin person you know of—say but a wrong 
word—breathe but a single bad breath, was it as low as the very weasels, and my 
hand on my conscience, Else Curley, from that minit I’ll forget that we were iver 
acquaint, and my vengeance will purshue ye both till the clay covers ye.” 

«Why the heavens presarve us, Lanty Hanlon, what d’ye mane? You 
cudn’t think I’d betray—”’ 

* Think!” repeated Lanty—* well no matter what I think, I’ve said my say,’’ 
and again wishing her fair thoughts and a pleasant evening, he turned from 
the door. 

* Ah, the ould schamer,” he muttered to himself as he jerked his black-thorn 
under his arm, and tossed his rabbit skin cap on the side of his head once more, 
‘th’ ould schamer, she’d betray the Pope if the bribe was big enough. And still 
she loves her—av coorse she does—and small blame to her aither, for there’s no 
Christian crathur iver saw God’s good light that shouldn’t love her; and after all I 
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b’lieve in my conscience she’s the only livin thing, barring ould Nannie, she iver 
did love before in her life. But love her or hate her, there’s one small raisin she can’t 
harm her, and that’s just this—there’s a sartin Misthur Lanty Hanlon iv these 
parts won’t let her—even set in case she’d be wicked enough to thry it. So rattle 
away, Lanty, the world’s big enough for ye—aye, and good enough too, ye thief, 
if ye only go through it as ye ought with a stout heart and an honest conscience. 
Don’t fear, my boy; ye have neither house or land, cow or calf, penny or purse, 
and who cares !—ye have clothes on yer back, strength in yer arm, a heart without 
spot or flaw in it, and wid the blessin 0’ God to back ye, what more d’ye want? 
So dance away, Lanty, and as ye hop through the figures, don’t forget to keep yer 
eye on the fiddler,”’ and thus the reckless, light hearted fellow tripped along the 
glen, still singing the old ditty as he went: 


‘* The Sassanach villians de’il tare them ! 
They stript us as bare as the ‘ poles,’ 
But there’s one thing we just couldn’t spare them, 
The ‘ Kidugh’ that covers our souls 
Right fol de lol ol,’’ &c. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ir wanted still two hours of sunset, when Lanty Hanlon left the light house 
with the mallard wing in his pocket for Uncle Jerry. His pace was now more 
hurried and purpose-like than when last seen wending his way through the dark 
glens. His song too had entirely ceased, and he held his black-thorn staff no 
longer carelessly under his arm, but grasped it firmly in his hand like a traveller, 
resolved to let no grass grow under his feet till he had accomplished his journey. 

On passing the road below Else Curley’s cabin however, he looked up to see if 
the old woman was in sight, that he might make her a sign of friendly recog- 
nition; or perhaps it was a wholesome dread of a second unceremonious visit 
from Nannie, that made him turn his eyes in that direction. Be that as it may, 
neither Nannie nor her mistress could be seen, but in their stead, and much to 
Lanty’s surprise, appeared the tall figure of the stranger, issuing from the door of 
the little mud cabin, and making his way down the hill in the direction of the light 
house. Lanty stopped suddenly, not well knowing what to think of this. He 
had seen the stranger a full half hour before quitting Loch Elg, and setting off to- 
wards Crohan, and naturally concluded he was by that time far on his way home. 
A moment’s reflection however, convinced him that the man must have hid him- 
self behind some rock or hillock, and waited then till he could venture up unob- 
served, to pay his usual visit to Else Curley. This manquvering was by no 
means satisfactory to Lanty, on the contrary it served greatly to confirm the bad 
opinion he had began to entertain of his purpose, in hovering so constantly about 
Araheera point. Lanty Hanlon was not a man remarkable for an extra amount 
of shrewdness, it was the very reverse with him—shrewdness was not an ingre- 
dient to mix with the mercury of his nature atall. But the stranger’s conduct 
was so palpably suspicious, that he could not for an instant resist the idea of some 
plot between him and Else Curley. In the first place, the man had been only 
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two days in the country when he found the old woman out—nay, went as straight 
to her cabin as if he had been sent there on a message, and since that time visited 
her every day, remaining with her often whole hours together. As for his pretext 
of fishing, it was the flimsiest in the world, for no one who saw him cast a line in 
water, could ever imagine he cared a gray groat for the pleasure it afforded. 
Then his close and frequent inquiries about the Lees, and his knowledge of cer- 
tain private affairs of the family, already communicated to Else Curley—these we 
say, put together, were clearly suggestive of some secret purpose on his part, and 
quite enough to raise suspicion in minds far less constructive than Lanty Hanlon’s. 
Besides, Mr. Lee was himself a stranger in the place, having resided but eighteen 
months at the light house, and during that time had seen but littlecompany. The 
peasantry of the neighborhood indeed looked upon him at first as one who disliked 
society, preferring a quiet life at home to making and receiving visits. Hence 
they seldom troubled him, except on matters of business, and then only as little as 
possible. To be sure the officers of the Ballast Board called on him three or four 
times a year, but that was on their tours of inspection round the coast—and 
Father John was seen too, sometimes trotting down in that direction with his 
saddle bags bobbing behind him—but Mr. Lee was a Catholic, and Father John 
was the Priest of the Parish. All this was very natural. But it soon began to be 
whispered about the Mr. Petersham of Cromer’s house was seen occasionally 
stepping ashore at the Point when out yachting on Lough Swilly—and what 
looked stranger still, taking Miss Lee with him up the Loch to visit his sisters. 
This latter circumstance led the good people, by degrees, to regard Mr. Lee as 
somewhat above the rank of a common light keeper, for Tom Petersham was the 
crack gentleman of the county, and (though somewhat reduced himself) always 
felt a peg or two above associating with the squires and newly fledged baronets of 
the district. So they concluded after various speculations and gossip on the matter, 
that Mr. Lee must have been once a real gentleman, whom reverse of fortune had 
obliged to accept his present humble situation as a last resource. And so they 
continued ever after to regard him, saluting him with every mark of respect when 
they happened to meet about the light house, and never presuming to intrude on 
his privacy except to settle their little business transactions, or when he chose to 
employ their services about the light house yacht. 
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Selected. 

This day was announced, in Galilee, To violate which, I never can; 
To an humble Virgin, named Mary, The mystery’s deep—I know no man. 
The happy news, by Gabriel, GABRIEL. 
Of the incarnation of Emmanuel. Fear not, Mary, thy chastity, 
God said, the tree of life now give, A virgin, as before, thou’lt be ; 
That man may eat thereof, and live ; The power of God, shall on thee come, 
The flaming sword, from Seraph fell, And overshadow thy Virgin Womb. 
At the following words of Gabriel. For He that’s to be born of thee, 

GABRIEL. The Son of God, shall truly be; 
Hail!! Hail!!! Hail Mary, He shall inherit David’s throne, 
Full of grace, the Lord is with thee, All earthly Kings his power shall own. 
Blessed thou, amongst women art, MARY. 
And blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. If that be so, [ am content 

MARY. God’s will be done, I give consent. 
Troubled she said; how can that be, Behold, | am the Lord’s hand-maid, 


Consistent with my Chastity? Be it done to me, as thou hast said... . 
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1. Lours XVII. His Lire—ars Surrerives—nis Dearn: rue Capriviry oF THE 
Royat Famiry 1 tHe Tempre. By 4. De Beauehesne.—Translated and edited by 
W. Hazlitt, Esq. New York: Harper & Brother. 1853. 

We trust that this work will have an extensive circulation, for we think it calculated 
to produce a good result. Red Republicanism is confessedly the great evil of the times, 
an evil from which our own country has much to fear, and against which it behoves 
every patriot to be fore-warned and fore-armed. What can be done to stay its progress, 
to preserve intact those institutions, that have hitherto been our safe-guard and our 
boast, is a question frequently put, and variously answered; but while we are occupied 
in discussing means, the end will perhaps become unattainable. 

For our own part, we believe the eyes of many a deluded young American, (and the 
majority of that party, we trust, err only through delusion,) would be opened by the 
perusal of the present book. The most of them are not very accessible to logic; indeed 
we never heard one of them argue in defence of his political creed without assuming in 
his premises, as self-evident, the very point in question: they themselves have not been 
made converts by any appeal to reason; they have been seduced through their own 
generous instincts. They have been summoned to rally under the watch-words “ liberty, 
fraternity, equality;”’ glorious, but vague, and therefore deceptive terms. They have 
been induced to believe that every thing noble was on the side of the innovators; that 
all conservatives must be necessarily narrow-minded and illiberal. 

Now these prejudices, whose very existence shows but scanty historical information, 
must be removed before the voice of reason will be hearkened to: they cannot be more 
readily removed than by looking at the picture M. De Beauchesne displays. In it they 
will see faithfully represented not merely the brutal ferocity, but the sordid vulgarity, 
the despicable meanness, the contemptible minds and disgusting manners of the French 
Revolutionists: and on the contrary, they will not fail to admire Louis, rising to great- 
ness amid misfortune, the noble bearing-of the Queen, the saintly Elizabeth, the 
innocent Dauphin. A more general narrative of the revolution, in which all the murders 
then committed are numbered, and all the blood then spilt is measured, fills one with 
horror and affright; but to appreciate the vileness of these monsters, you must behold 
their representative in the infamous Simon, you must see how, in his orgies, he tyran- 
nizes over a child, in order to view the character of a thorough Red-Republican with 
the proper degree of loathing. 

M. De Beauchesne will inspire his readers with the more confidence, because he 
embraces no party, save the party of humanity. He does not pretend to write philo- 
sophical history; he does not determine whether the Revolution was occasioned by 
former tyranny, or by the demoralization of the people, by the spread of infidel phi- 
losophy, by the want of religious education; or whether it is to be imputed to a univer- 
sal possession by the devil—the latest, and most ingenious theory on the subject:— 
these questions it has not been his province to investigate: his is a mere narrative, and 
that narrative ‘* begins and ends with the Dauphin of France.”” He conducts us through 
the events that preceded the imprisonment of the royal family, he narrates the trial and 
death of the King, the Queen and Madame Elizabeth. We might here complain that 
he has been rather diffuse, for he has not added to our stock of information, and in the 
Life of the Dauphin, these events should be noticed only incidentally. But when the 
stage is cleared of these more august, but less interesting personages, the whole atten- 
tion is rivetted upon the unfortunate Dauphin, and his life and death, hitherto shrouded 
in mystery, are laid open to us. The long mooted question, “ did the Dauphin really 
die in prison?’? M. De Beauchesne’s investigations have definitely settled. No less 
than five pretenders to his person appeared in France; one was, until very lately resid- 
ing in London, pensioned by a noble French family; and we have in our own country 
the Rev, Eleazar Williams. But here we have the particulars of his death, which 
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part of the narrative we shall quote, as well for its historical value, as for the purpose 
of allowing our readers an opportunity of forming some estimate with regard to the 
style of the work. 

‘* It may be asked, perhaps, ‘ what were the last words of the dying boy?’—They 
have been related to me by those who received his last breath, and I will faithfully in- 
scribe them in this royal ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ Gomin seeing the child calm, motionless, 
and mute, said to him: ‘I hope you are not in pain, just now?’ ‘Oh! yes! Iam still 
in pain, but not nearly so much—the music is so beautiful!’ Now, there was no music 
to be heard, either in the tower, or anywhere near; no sound from without could reach 
the room where the young martyr lay, expiring. Gomin, astonished, said to him: 
* From what direction do you hear this music?’ ‘From above!’ ‘Is it long that you 
have heard it?’ ‘Since you knelt down. Do you not hear it? Listen! Listen!’ And 
the child, with a nervous motion, raised his faltering hand, as he opened his large eyes, 
illuminated by ecstatic delight. His poor keeper, unwilling to destroy this last sweet 
illusion, appeared to listen also, with the pious desire of hearing what could not possibly 
be heard. After a few minutes of attention, the child again started, his eyes sparkled, 
and he cried out, in intense rapture : ‘ From amongst all the voices, I have distinguished 
that of my mother!’ That word, as it left the orphan’s lip, seemed to relieve him from 
all suffering: his knitted brow relaxed and his look lighted up with that calm bright- 
ness, given by the certainty of deliverance or victory. His eye fixed on an invisible 
object—his ear attentive to the far distant sound of one of those concerts that human 
ear hath never heard—a new existence seemed to break in upon his young soul. A 
moment after, the brightness of that gleam was gone; his arms were crossed upon his 
breast, and an expression of sad discouragement was visible in his countenance. Gomin 
looked close at him, and followed all his motions with a troubled eye. The child’s 
breathing was not more powerful, but his eye was wandering, slowly and confusedly, 
and from time to time it was turned towards the window. Gomin asked him what so 
interested him in that direction? The child looked at his keeper a few moments, and 
then, as if he had not understood the question, though it was asked him again, made 
no reply. Lasne came up stairs again to relieve Gomin, and the latter went out of the 
room, his heart was very heavy, but not more uneasy than he had been the day before, 
for he did not even yet anticipate so sudden a close. 

** Lasne sat down near the bed, andthe Prince looked at him long, with a fixed and 
dreamy eye. On his makinga slight movement, Lasne asked him how he felt, and 
what he would like. ‘Do you think my sister could have heard the music?’ said the 
child; ‘how much good it would have done her!’ Lasne could not answer. The 
anguished glance of the dying boy turned eagerly and piercingly towards the window. 
An exclamation of joy escaped his lips—then he said, looking at his keeper: ‘I have 
something to tell you!’ Lasne came close to him and took his hand: the prisoner’s 
little head leaned on the keeper’s breast—who listened, but in vain! All was said! 
God had spared the young martyr his last mortal convulsion of anguish. God had 
kept to himself the knowledge of his last thought. Lasne put his hand on the child’s 
heart. The heart of Louis XVII had ceased to beat: the hour was a quarter past 
two, P. M.”’ 

Thus ends the most deplorable of stories; thus was consummated the most atrocious 
crime of the Revolution. The destruction of the King and Queen has its parallel, and 
may be understood: Madame Elizabeth is so heroic a being, that with her we can 
scarcely sympathize; her immolation resembles the triumph of the Martyrs:—but the 
unoffending child, against whom the revolution could urge no charge, whose parents it 
had ruthlessly destroyed, whose hereditary throne it had dashed to atoms—to kill him, 
not outright, but by slow degrees, to subject him to the hourly-repeated insults of a 
cobbler, to permit, nay to procure, the demoralization of his heart, to condemn him to 
solitude, to cold, to hunger, to filth—to do this, with the words of universal benevolence 
on its lips, is so black a crime that words cannot describe it, human intellect would 
refuse to believe it, were it not a fact of such recent occurrence, and so indubitably 
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proved by historic evidence. Who can rise from the perusal of this tragic tale without 
assenting to the words of the Greek philosopher, that “no wild beast is so terrible as 
man, when freed from the restraint of law??? Who can read it without being convinced 
that of all despotisms, the revolutionary despotism is the most terrific and degrading, 
without seeing that Nero himself was the veriest ‘* milk-sop,’”” when compared with the 
French Republicans. 

Little variety can be expected in the distressing scene through which M. De Beau- 
chesne conducts us : 

“ Crudelis ubique, 
Luctus, ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago.” 

It is interrupted only when the indignant emotions of the author will find utterance, 
and they always meet with a ready response in the heart of the reader. Yet we think 
he has well merited the prize, by conferring which the French Academy has expressed 
its judgment on the work. We must however express our disapprobation of the term 
“‘the Christ of Royalty,’’ which is more than once applied to Louis XVII. We do not 
know that we are over squeamish, yet such acomparison sounds harshly in our ears, 
and is revolting to our religious feelings. 

Of the translation too we may speak favorably—it is not entirely free from Gallicisms, 
and by what rule the plural ‘‘ Tyrtzis ’’ is formed, is not very clear: yet it is generally 
worthy of commendation, and we owe the translator, and the American publishers, 
our thanks for having rendered accessible to our countrymen a work that will prove 
interesting to the literary man, instructive to the historical student, edifying to the 
Christian, and useful to the patriot, who would judge of the future, and who may be 
able to see, that, even on this side of the Atlantic like causes will infallibly produce the 
like results. 


2. Lincarp’s History or Eneianp, Asripcep. With a Continuation from 1688 to 
1854. By James Burke, Esq., A.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Dr. Lingard, 
and Marginal Notes. By M. J. Kerney,A.M. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 1855. 
The admirable manner, in which Mr. Burke has condensed the voluminous work of 

the learned English Historian, is worthy of the thanks of every lover of truthful history. 
The majority of modern readers had neither the means to purchase nor the leisure to 
peruse the ten large volumes, in which the only history of England, that deserves 
the name was heretofore published, and on this account many of the fabulous vagaries 
of Hume and his continuators continued still to lie uncontradicted to the shame of 
the Catholic and the disgrace of English literature. We hope now that this will no 
longer be the case, for in this volume every essential requisite is found toa correct 
knowledge of those ages in which England was possessed of faith. We do not however 
think that the epitomizer has been as happy in the latter part, where he was obliged to 
leave his author’s narrative and turn author himself. But perhaps this can scarcely be 
an objection, for the stirring events from the days of James II down to Victoria’s invasion 
of the Crimea were too many, too striking and too fresh in the memories, not to be 
missed whenever the narrative hurries on with the conciseness, which is required of a com- 
pendium. Of this Mr. Burke was perfectly aware, but his limits were an impassable 
barrier, that defied the great skill that he has manifested in the other part of the work. 
We wish he would undertake that part of the history in the spirit he has imbibed from 
his great model: we are sure from this specimen, that he would present the reading 
public with something better than the romance of Macaulay, which now seems to tickle 
the public fancy so much. We say nothing of the excellent memoir of Dr. Lingard, 
that serves as an introduction to the work, for the ‘readers of the Metropolitan have 
already had it in their power to judge of its merit. 


3. Wanpenrines ww Spain. By Theophile Gautier, with numerous engravings. Lon- 
don: Ingram, Cooke & Co. 1853. 


We confess to a liking for picture-books. The first sweet impressions of literature 
ever made upon our mind were drawn from them and we can never take up an illustrated 
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book now, without being carried back in spirit to those happy days of childhood, when 
the greatest reward for good behaviour, that we ever dreamed of, was to receive the 
illustrated parable of the prodigal son, or the history of runaway Henry. No matter 
how roughly done or how unskilfully the colors were laid on, to us they were as pre- 
cious as the pictures of a Raphael or a Titian are to the connoisseur in these days of 
taste and refinement. Mr. Gautier therefore cannot be tried by our criticism, for as 
soon as we open and see those illustrations we forget our judicial character and turn ad- 
mirer at once. We forget to look at the text in our eagerness to see all the engravings, 
and when we turn back to read, we find ourselves examining them again, as if each 
time they presented some new feature that we had not observed before. We must 
therefore be content with the judgment of a friend who has a cooler head than we have 
and not such an eye for landscapes and beautiful buildings. He tells us that excepting 
some slight tokens of French levity, when speaking of the churches, statues and reli- 
quaries, the book is passable and may be recommended as a good criterion by which to 
judge of modern society in Spain. We can easily believe this, and would be very sorry 
if it were otherwise. For the pleasure we experienced in examining the illustrations 
gave us a most exalted idea of Monsieur Gautier and made us think that Frenchmen 
can really see some things out of France, that deserve admiration. And so witha po- 
lite bow we end our ‘* Wanderings in Spain.” 


4. Lecture on Rexiciovs Toteration.—Delivered by Charles Marshall, Esq., before 
the Irish Social and Benevolent Society of Baltimore. 

It isa source of no small gratification, at a time, when a cry against Catholicity 
reverberates through the land, to find gentlemen differing from us in faith, gentlemen 
of talents, education, honor and magnanimity of soul soaring above the petty prejudice 
and sectarian bigotry by which they are surrounded, and raising their voices in vindica- 
tion of the rights of conscience and the freedom of religious worship. To these gentle- 
men, as Catholics, we feel grateful. Their efforts stand forth in bold relief when 
contrasted with the conduct of others, who on every occasion pander to public prejudice, 
and seek to gain applause by trampling under foot the most sacred principles of right 
and justice. Without any disparagement to others who have, on the floor of Congress 
and elsewhere, ably and eloquently defended the rights of Catholics, we{take this occasion 
to express our acknowledgments to Charles Marshall, Esq., of our own city, for the 
part he has taken in the good work. His lecture is a fearless vindication of the right 
of every man to worship God according to the dictates of his conscience, and an able 
exposition of the evils that await the country, the moment she discards the sacred 
principle of Religious Liberty. It would give us pleasure, if our space would permit, 
to enrich our pages with extracts from this lecture, but of this pleasure we will avail 
ourselves hereafter; in the mean time we commend it to the careful perusal of our 


readers. 


5. Tue Propuer or true Ruiep Assey; or a glance at the Future of Ireland, a narra- 
tive founded on the Ancient Prophecies of Culmkill, and on other predictions and 
| sad traditions among the Irish. By the author of the Cross and the Shamrock. 

unigan & Brothers: New York. . 

The title of this work and its curious dedication rather prepare us for the contents. 
We had almost supposed it a satire on Irish tales, but examination shows us that no 
such intention existed. It is to be regretted that a plot, by no means without art, has 
been so poorly handled. The style is slipshod, the tale itself se full of fire and slaughter 
that it seems a transformation of some melodrama from a minor theatre in London. 
This is unfortunate: there is evidence of ability, and had the author taken time and 
pains to make his characters men of their time in dress, language and customs: had he 
given fewer improbabilities, we should indeed have welcomed this accession ‘‘ to the 
growing Catholic Literature of the country.’’ As it is, we must warn the inexperienced 
not take it up asa model, although it may enable them to pass, quite pleasantly, a 
leisure hour or two. 
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Sreecu or Hon. W. R. Smirn, of Alabama, in the House of Representatives, on 
January 15th, 1855, upon The Policy of the Roman Catholic Church. Lerrer ro 
ape oserH R. Cuanb.er, from Professor McClintock, on The Pope’s Temporal 

ower. 

Our READERS would certainly have good reason to be astonished, if we were to un- 
dertake a discussion of the questions at issue between the Hon. Mr. Chandler and his 
opponents. Congress, as all the world understands, is subject to no general rules. 
Like all large bodies, it is composed of all sorts of people, and it proceeds accordingly. 
To be absurd, or ignorant, or abusive, or fanatical, involves no loss of pay, and some- 
times, unhappily, no loss of position. Indeed, in most cases, where members make a 
display of the qualities alluded to, they have no position to lose. There is consequently 
nothing they may not discuss—nothing so well settled that they may not seek to dis- 
turb it—nothing so respectable but they may vituperate it—no folly so old, that they 
may not start it and hunt it down, anew. It is with men, of a certain grade of intellect 
and education, as it is with children or with boys promoted into sophomores. They 
hear, for the first time, a truth or a falsehood as old as the deluge, and they run 
about talking of it as a discovery—which, in fact they take it to be, because they 
have themselves just stumbled on it. Being new to them, they think it was never 
known before. We should not be surprised, any morning, to see that some fresh- 
caught Representative had been discoursing, the day before, on the philosophical truth 
that nature abhors a vacuum—or had made a serious matter of Whately’s Historic 
Doubts as to the existence of Napoleon Bonaparte! 

But—out of Congress and outside the class of people who often make the Legislature 
of the nation disreputable—there are some things which must be taken as settled; settled 
by universal accord if it may be so; settled by an agreement to disagree, if it may not 
be otherwise; but, at all events, settled—finished—not to be talked about any more. If 
the capacity of Catholics to fulfil the duties, and their right to enjoy the privileges 
of American citizens, be not among these adjudicated or concluded questions, then 
chaos has come again, and we may next expect to hear it mooted whether they walk 
on two feet or four. Every reader of English literature has smiled over the gravity 
with which Sir Thomas Brown examines and refutes the ‘‘ vulgar errors,” that Jews 
have ‘“‘a national or gentilitious odor,” and that they likewise ‘have tails.” The 
bigotry and the slanders of which the Smiths and McClintocks, now a days, are the 
mouth-pieces, date further back than the times of the wise Sir Thomas—and if limita- 
tions do not run against absurdity, in favor of Christians, we see no reason why the 
children of Israel may not look for some ‘*know-nothing”’ investigation of their pecu- 
liarities in the matters alluded to. 

When the Constitution of the United States was adopted, it is to be presumed that 
the statesmen who framed it and the people who sanctioned it had heard of the church 
called Catholic, and knew something of the tenets it professed. They no doubt vehe- 
mently suspected the existence of the Pope, and had good reason to believe that the 
Society of Jesus had been organized. They had read all about Thomas a Becket and 
papal interdicts—about King John and Pandolph the Legate—about Pope Pius and 
Queen Elizabeth. All the Innocents and Bonifaces had lived and died before those 
days, and all the truths and the falsehoods in regard to them that a Representative from 
Alabama or a Professor from Carlisle could hunt up and retail, in this year of our Lord, 
had been told of them over and over, then, and been forgotten and told again. In 
regard to all the questions now revived—all the buried nonsense which the grave of 
past fanaticism has yawned wide open to let forth again—every thing had then been 
said which can now be said—every thing had been imagined which can be imagined 
now. Controversy had done its best and its worst. Chillingworth had been dead 
nearly an hundred and fifty years, and men who had read Chillingworth might be sup- 
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posed to have understood the Protestant side, without waiting to read Smith. With 
all these things before them, our good forefathers thought fit to say, that there should 
be no religious test in this land of ours, and that a man might be a citizen and have 
honor and trust, whether he bowed to the infallibility of the Catholic Church, or rode 
on the weather-cocks of the conventicles. And so it has been; and so, till now, we 
have lived and prospered ; and Protestant and Catholic have blessed God together, that 
it had pleased him to bring into one great fold of national brotherhood, those who were 
gathered into so many households of belief. Every now and then, to be sure, there 
has been a Presbyterian onslaught upon the Pope, or a Methodist foray against the 
Jesuits—and the old song has been sung, the old stories have been told anew, and the 
old women have rejoiced in the same—yet the result has been but the natural one—to 
disgust well-thinking and charitable people, and promote the growth of the Church. 
The course of things was precisely what might have been expected. Protestant con- 
troversalism is, for the most part, a stump-speaking affair, and the topics to which we 
have adverted suited the ecclesiastical hustings, and on that account were popular. 
The clergy, therefore, prospered and waxed fat from the discussions; the crowds shouted 
and paid liberally. Every body concerned, on the one side, was pleased, and no great 
harm was done on the other. Now, however, the thing has taken a new shape, and has 
become a political engine. Fanaticism has gone into the field as a political element— 
with its own practical political views. It believes itself to be in command—but it is 
used as an instrument. Party has laid hold of it. The object of both is political power— 
the mode of obtaining it is to be the disfranchisement of Catholic citizens. The pot- 
house and the pulpit have joined forces, and the results, in part, are—Mr. Smith’s 
speech and Mr. McClintock’s letter. We do not propose wasting our time with either 
the cause or the advocates—the hands or the tools. Every one understands what the 
cause means, and it must certainly be a bad one, if the advocates do not injure it more 
than they can harm any thing else. : 

Every reader, of course, will understand, that by our observations in regard to con- 
troversy on the subjects in question, we do not mean to dispute, for a moment, the 
propriety of Mr. Chandler’s course or the admirable manner in which he discharged 
his difficult duty. It isa sad thing to see an American representative forced into a de- 
fence of his religious faith, on the floor of the national legislature. It is the saddest 
thing that has sullied our national annals. Yet the issue was presented, and it was 
proper it should be met, once and for all. The thing has been done, and well done— 
done temperately, manfully and triumphantly. It does not need to be done any more. 
The Smiths and McClintocks may be allowed to have the field to themselves hereafter. 
If they were kept from it, they would probably be at something worse. No doubt, 
when the Know-Nothing triumph takes place, Mr. Smith will be sent to one of the 
Catholic Courts, to make our national relations agreeable, and Professor McClintock 
will go to Rome, to have the Christian satisfaction of wearing his hat in St. Peter’s. 


Pouiticat. We are not disposed at any time to intrude ourselves within the domain 
of politics, or to take part in the political discussions of theday. Political aspirants 
generally act upon the principle that the end will justify the means, hence we seldom 
find any thing in the conduct of the candidate for office to admire or commend. On the 
contrary, we have too frequently to lament the want of honorable principles which 
mark the career of the politician, who is willing to sacrifice at the shrine of office the 
sacred principles of truth, equity and moral honesty. 

There are, however, honorable exceptions to these general remarks, and among these 
exceptions we are pleased to enumerate the present candidate for the gubernatorial 
office of the State of Virginia—the Hon. Henry A. Wise. What the hon. gentleman’s 
private views are in relation to Catholicity, we are not informed; nor do we inquire 
what are his political opinions. 

We find him confronting and exposing the dark and hidden machinations of the 
ephemeral order that has lately grown up in our midst, and which seeks to gather re- 
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newed strength by proscribing a large portion of our fellow citizens, on account of their 
religion. And while we find him turning towards this proscriptive order the most 
withering and blighting denunciation, we behold him vindicating the civil and religious 
rights of his Catholic fellow citizens, and wiping away the foul aspersions and unworthy 
suspicions, which Know-nothing infidelity and sectarian bigotry, so rife at present in 
the country, seek to cast upon their loyalty. He has taken his stand upon the good 
old American platform of equal rights to all; a platform which proclaims civil and 
religious liberty, as the birth-right of every citizen without distinction of country, or 
the tenets of faith. On this platform he seeks the gubernatorial chair, and on no other 
will he accept the boon of office. It is this honorable and high-minded course, at a time 
when it is political high treason for a candidate for popular suffrage to utter a word in 
favor of Catholics or Cathclicity, that we admire, and it is this course alone that has 
elicited these remarks. 

Having premised so much we will now favor our readers with a few extracts from a 
speech or two delivered by Mr. Wise, as we find them reported in several of our daily 
journals. Speaking of the solemn league by which our revolutionary sires bound them- 
selves to support and defend the common rights of the country, the honorable gentle- 
man uses the following forcible language: ‘‘ Did not that pledge bind them and us, 
their heirs, for ever to faith and hope in God, and in charity for each other—to toler- 
ance in religion and in mutuality in political freedom? Down then, with any organiza- 
tion, which invokes a separation between Protestant Virginia and Catholic Maryland— 
between the children of Catholic Carroll, and of Protestant Geo. Wythe. These names 
stand together among the signatures, and I will redeem their mutual pledges, by my 
life, my fortune and my sacred honor.” .... From his Alexandria speech, we take 
the following extracts as reported in the Washington Star. 


‘¢ So far as our limits will allow, we will give the ideas he expressed; but it is beyond 
the power of pen to give the gestures and looks with which he expressed his scorn and 
loathing of the course of the New England clergy, whom he styled preachers of Chris- 
tian politics, and those who had taken part in this new party, hypocrites, perverting 
the sacred name of religion to cloak their ambition, and had made it a tool to reach the 
temporal power they are striving for, and for the possession of which they condemn 
and proscribe Catholics. .... He spoke of Absalom, his treason and the departure 
of David from his city accompanied only by a foreigner; he spoke of La Fayette, De 
Kalb—of the services which the Catholics of France rendered us in our struggle for 
independence, and said that the native born Arnold was the Absalom of America; 
while but for the foreign aid we received in that struggle no one can tell what the result 
would have been. He said that by means of abolitionism the Know-Nothings had 
carried nine free soil States, but they could not openly bring the same machinery to bear 
in the south, therefore they had appealed to the religious feeling, the hatred of foreign 
influence, the bigotry and agrarianism of the south. How, he asked, was this done? 
The means were simple, by raising an outcry against the Pope. This venerable old 
man was the bugbear raised by the abolitionists to cause the south to join with them. 
What we have to fear is the assumption of Popes here. We must fear these clergymen 
who have the spiritual and assume the temporal power, who to gain their ends, join 
dark lantern political associations, who act the hypocrite. 

If the ministers of my church were to attempt the assumption of such power, I would 
stand, like Patrick Henry between the minister and the people. But the worst point 
in the hypocrisy of the Know-Nothings is, that men among them who belong to no 
church, who say no prayers, who never before cared for any faith, now turn up the 
whites of their eyes, for fear the Pope will shut up the Bible they have never opened. . . . . 
He now spoke of the cry against foreigners, and the help we have received from Catholic 
foreigners in the ecckitens of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, whom he called a 
Cathulic representative from a Catholic province; and of the Magna Charta, drawn up 
by a Catholic Archbishop. He said he had not come there to praise the Catholic 
religion, but to tell historical truths. He did not hate the Know-Nothings for secrecy; 
he was a member of a secret order himself, he was a Mason! But said he, I hate the 
means used to carry out the ends which are meaner, lower, baser, and worse than was 
ever before attempted to be put into operation.” 


Discovery or tHe Mississiprp1t By De Soro.—This distinguished work of art, from 
the pencil of Wm. H. Powell, was exhibited in our city for a short time, on its transit 
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to Washington. It is destined to fill one of the vacant panels of the Rotunda in the 
National Capitol. We design to notice this painting, not so much on account of its 
superior excellence, as on account of the Catholic character of the work, and the bright 
page which it unfolds in the Catholic history of the country. It is only another of the 
thousand evidences which our early annals furnish, that every lake, river, cape, and 
promontory of note or importance, from the banks of the St. Laurence to the shores of 
the Pacific, were discovered and explored almost exclusively by Catholics: that the first 
rudiments of civilization were planted on the soil we inhabit beneath the shadow of the 
Catholic altar. : 

We take the following description of this masterpiece of Art, from a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Henry L. Stuart, containing a biographical sketch of Mr. Powell, and a notice 
of his works; this we do more willingly, as the description is both truthful and eloquent: 


‘* There are five great groups in the picture. Not taking them in the order of their 
importance, but the order in which we look at them; beginning with the right side 
foreground, where we see a company of stalwart men, planting a cross in a spirit of 
veneration to the God of the Universe, in solemn commemoration of what they deemed 
a great event. The expiditions of those days carried with them all the emblems of 
European civilization. The Priest went by the side of the Conqueror, with the em- 
blems, the traditions, and the worship of the Christian Church. = the cross is raised 
with the image of the cracified Son of God. The censer is held by an ecelesiastic; and 
as he waves it, the incense of Nazareth goes up over the bosom of the Mississippi. 
The venerable priest, whose white cant comes almost down to the Sacred Book he 
holds, gives his blessing as they plant the Tree of Salvation amid the solitudes of the 
west. The herculean man who has dug the place is resting from his labor, looking 
with earnestness and solemnity upon this act ot tevelen and reverence. It is the most 
impressive group, because it illustrates, in the most eloquent and touching manner how 
true and sincere was the religious sentiments of the age. 

At the left corner in the foreground is another group corresponding in position to the 
last described, and illustrating another important feature of the event transpiring. 
cannon is being dragged up by the artillery-men, for the cross was always planted in new 
regions by the Spaniards, amid the incense of the priest, and the smoke of the cannon. 
If that point, or either of them had been left out of the picture, it could not illustrated 
the spirit of the sixteenth century. In the centre of the picture, exactly, sits De Soto 
himself, on a magnificent Arab horse. . . His attitude is sublime. It is an earnest, 
comprehensive gaze at the great river. . . The noble cavalier is followed by what we 
shall call the fifth group, and describe it before the fourth. Nearest to him is his con- 
fessor—a venerable man with flowing beard, who has also caught a glimpse of the 
great river; and, meekly and reverently as he rides on his mule, lifts his eyes and clasps 
his hands in adoration and gratitude towards Heaven. At his side rides, upon a ram- 

nt bay horse, a young cavalier, a type of the chivalry of Spain at that period, both 
in battle and in discovery; while they are immediately followed by a hurrying group of 
standard-bearers and helmeted men, each representing a separate class, a position, an 
idea—each one of whom is evidently there for some purpose, not to make up a group, 
but to give significance to it.” 


The following Letter, from the Very Rev. Provincial of the Society of Jesus, on a 
subject, much mooted at the present time, will be of interest to our readers. We copy 


from, the National Intelligencer. 
Georcerown Couiece, (D. C.) Feb. 15, 1855. 

Gentlemen:—A composition bearing the title of ‘the Jesuits’ oaths ”’ has been cir- 
culating in the papers of the country, it is said, extensively. On reading it myself, the 
imposition seemed so glaring. so like Sterne’s curse, made to hand for the Pope, that 
it seemed to me no one could peruse it seriously. Friends, however, assure me that 
the oath is read by many with long faces. Despite, then, an extreme repugnance to 
appear in the public — I request a small place in your columns for the positive and 
unqualified denial of the use or even existence, now or ever before, (and this I aver 
thoughtfully and with full knowledge,) of any such oath among the Jesuits. If sum- 
moned to Court they may take oaths as other citizens, but as Jesuits they take no oath 
at all. 

I am humiliated, as a Marylander, at being called upon, on the borders of my native 
State, to make the above disclaimer, and thus repel the charge of more than latent 
treason! The Western shore of Maryland, the home of my childhood, has ever been 
aclassic place, cherished in my heart with patriotic pride.—There are the remains of 
my grandfather, a revolutionary soldier, and there, in an adjoining county, is the 
lending-place of ‘‘the Pilgrims of St. Mary’s,” whose brightest scenes and best 
memories are imperishably connected with the Jesuits’ name. 
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Such antecedents, though not ashamed of, I certainly should not have adverted to had 
not an attempt been made, by a fabricated oath and its et-ceteras, to cast an unjust and 
deadly odium upon a religious order of which I am at present Superior in Maryland. 
I cannot help seeing in this an effort to render me and my brethren in religion aliens at 
home and strangers by our own firesides. Wearecruelly misrepresented by the framers 
of the above named oath. Were we more like the caricature made of us, I feel convinced 
that they would like us better than they do. Assimilation would beget affection. Still, 
while with a very little heart-ache I forego their affection, a due respect for the opinions 
of men of good-will moves me to make a brief declaration of our tenets as Jesuits. For 
this purpose I will use the highest official authority, and employ the language of our 
recently-elected and present Superior-General. I quote from an encyclical letter of his 
received a few days since: 

** The Society of Jesus being a religious order, has no other doctrine, no other rules 
of conduct than those of the Catholic Church as was publicly declared by my prede- 
cessor in 1847. In fact, and in right, the Jesuits are and declare themselves entirely 
unconnected with any political party, be it what it may.—Always and everywhere they 
say to all, by their teaching and by their conduct, ‘ Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.’ (Mark xii, 17.) Such are the 
aan 5 which the Society of Jesus has always held, and from which it will never 

epart.”’ 
his is the definition of the Superior-General, and his declaration alone is of authority 
for the whole Society. 

I may yet refer to a still higher authority, the constitutions of our Society. These 
incapacitate a member from holding any office of dignity or trust in it who intermeddles 
in any political affairs or business of State. (See Institute, vol. 2, p. 380.) Here we 
see the constitutions of the Jesuits excluding them from the political arena and the 
legislative hall. 

Our churches and the liberty to do good must suffice for us; and whatever our enemies 
may say, faithful history and grateful hearts do and will yet witness in our favor. 

Respectfully, 
Cuartes Henry Sronestreet, S. J. 
Provincial of Maryland. 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS IX, 


CONTAINING THE DOGMATICAL DEFINITION OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


We insert the following important document in the original Latin, for the benefit of the Rev. Clergy, 
and others, who may desire it for future reference. We copy from the Catholic University Gazette, and 
presume it to be correct. A Translation will be published as soon as the authorized copy is received 
from Rome. 


SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI PII DIVINA 
PROVIDENTIA PAPZ IX. LITTERZ APOS- 
TOLICZ DE DOGMATICA DEFINITIONE 
IMMACULATZ CONCEPTIONIS VIRGINIS 


DEIPARZ. 


PIUS EPISCOPUS, 
SERVUS SERVORUM DEI, AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM. 


Ineffabilis Deus, cujus viae misericordia et veritas, cujus voluntas omnipotentia, et 
cujus sapientia attingit a fine usque ad finem fortiter et disponit omnia suaviter, cum ab 
omni aeternitate praeviderit luctuosissimam totius humani generis ruinam ex Adami 
transgressione derivandam, atque in mysterio a saeculis abscondito primum suae boni- 
tatis opus decreverit per Verbi incarnationem sacramento occultiore complere, ut contra 
misericors suum propositum homo diabolicae iniquitatis versutia actus in culpam non 
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periret, et quod in primo Adamo casurum erat, in secundo felicius erigeretur, ab initio 
et ante saecula Unigenito Filio suo matrem, ex qua caro factus in beata temporum pleni- 
tudine nasceretur, elegit atque ordinavit, tantoque prae creaturis universis est prosequu- 


tus amore, ut in illa una sibi propensissima voluntate complacuerit. Quapropter illam 
longe ante omnes Angelicos Spiritus, cunctosque Sanctos caelestium omnium charis- 
matum copia de thesauro divinitatis deprompta ita mirifice cumulavit, ut Ipsa ab omni 
prorsus peccati labe semper libera, ac tota pulcra et perfecta eam innocentiae et sancti- 
tatis plenitudinem prae se ferret, qua major sub Deo nullatenus intelligitur, et quam 
praeter Deum nemo 10 cogitando potest. Et quidem decebat omnino, ut perfec- 
tissimae sanctitatis splendoribus semper ornata fulgeret, ac vel ab ipsa originalis culpae 
labe plane immunis amplissimum de antiquo serpente triumphum referret tam venera- 
bilis mater, cui Deus Pater unicum Filium suum, quem de corde suo aequalem sibi 
genitum tamquam seipsum diligit, ita dare disposuit, ut naturaliter esset unus idemque 
communis Dei Patris, et Virginis Filius, et quam ipse Filius substantialiter facere sibi 
matrem elegit, et de qua Spiritus Sanctus voluit, et operatus est, ut conciperetur et nas- 
ceretur ille, de quo ipse procedit. 

Quam originalem augustae Virginis innocentiam cum admirabili ejusdem sanctitate, 
pennesiengy? Dei Matris dignitate omnino cohaerentem catholica Ecclesia, quae a Sancto 
semper edocta Spiritu columna est ac firmamentum veritatis, tamquam doctrinam pos- 
sidens divinitus acceptam, et caelestis revelationis deposito comprehensam multiplici 
continenter ratione, splendidisque factis magis in dies explicare, proponere, ac fovere 
nunquam destitit. Hanc enim doctrinam ab antiquissimis temporibus vigentem, ac 
fidelium animis penitus insitam, et Sacrorum Antistitum curis studiisque per catholicum 
orbem mirifice propagatam ipsa Ecclesia luculentissime significavit, cum ejusdem Vir- 

inis Conceptionem publico fidelium cultui ac venerationi proponere non dubitavit. 

uo illustri quidem freto ipsius Virginis Conceptionem veluti singularem, miram, et a 
reliquorum hominum primordiis longissime secretam, et omnino sanctam colendam ex- 
hibuit, cum Ecclesia nonniside Sanctis dies festos concelebret. Atque iccirco vel ipsis- 
sima verba, quibus divinae Scripturae de increata Sapientia loquuntur, ejusque sempi- 
ternas origines repraesentant, consuevit tum in ecclesiasticis officiis, tum in sacrosancta 
Liturgia adhibere, et ad illius Virginis primordia transferre, quae uno eodemque decreto 
cum Divinae Sapientiae incarnatione fuerant praestituta. 

Quamvis autem haec omnia penes fideles ubique prope recepta ostendant, quo studio 
ejusmodi de Immaculata Virginis Conceptione doctrinam ipsa quoque Romana Ecclesia 
omnium Ecclesiarum mater et magistra fuerit prosequuta, tamen illustria hujus Ecclesiae 
facta digna plane sunt, quae nominatim recenseantur, cum tanta sit ejusdem Ecclesiae dig- 
nitas, atque auctoritas, quanta illi omnino debetur, quae est catholicae veritatis et unitatis 
centrum, in qua solum inviolabiliter fuit custodita religio, et ex qua traducem fidei reli- 
quae omnes Ecclesiae mutuentur oportet. Itaque eadem Romana Ecclesia nihil potius 
habuit, quam eloquentissimis quibusque modis Immaculatam Virginis Conceptionem, 
ejusque cultum et doctrinam asserere, tueri, promovere et vindicare. Quod apertissime 
acne, pracommenge et declarant tot insignia sane acta Romanorum Pontificum De- 
cessorum Nostrorum, quibusin persona Apostolorum Principis ab ipso Christo Domino 
divinitus fuit commissa suprema cura atque potestas pascendi agnos et oves, confirmandi 
fratres, et universam regendi et gubernandi Reteten. 

Enimvero Praedecessores Nostri vehementer gloriati sunt Apostolica sua auctoritate 
festum Conceptionis in Romana Ecclesia instituere, et proprio officio, propriaque missa, 
quibus praerogativa immunitatis ab hereditaria labe manifestissime asserebatur, augere, 
honestare, et cultum jam institutum omni ope promovere, amplificare sive erogatis in- 
dulgentiis, sive facultate tributa civitatibus, provinciis, regnisque, ut Deiparam sub titulo 
Immaculatae Conceptionis patronam sibi deligerent, sive comprobatis Sodalitatibus 
Congregationibus, Religiosisque Familiis ad Immaculatae Conceptionis honorem institu- 
tis, sive laudibus eorum pietati delatis, qui monasteria, xenodochia, altaria, templa sub 
Immaculati Conceptus titulo erexerint, aut sacramenti religione interposita Immacula- 
tam Deiparae Conceptionem strenue propugnare spoponderint. Insuper summopere 
laetati sunt decernere Conceptionis festum ab omni Beslpsia esse habendum eodem censu 
ac numero, quo festum Nativitatis, idemque Conceptionis festum cum octava ab uni- 
versa Ecclesia celebrandum, et ab omnibus inter ea, quae praecepta sunt, sancte colen- 
dum, ac Pontificiam Cappellam in Patriarchali Nostra CAecions Basilica die Virginis 
Conceptioni sacro quotannis esse peragendam. Atque exoptantes in fidelium animis 
quotidie magis fovere hanc de Immaculata Deiparae Conceptione doctrinam, eorumque 
pietatem excitare ad ipsam Virginem sine labe originali conceptam, colendam, et vene- 
randam, gavisi sunt quam libentissime facultatem tribuere, ut in Lauretanis Litaniis, et 
in ipsa Missae praefatione Immaculatus ejusdem Virginis proclamaretur Conceptus, 
atque adeo lex credendi ipsa supplicandi lege statueretur. Nos porro tantorum Praede- 
cessorum vestigiis inhaerentes non solum quae ab ipsis pientissime sapientissimeque 
fuerant constituta probavimus, et recepimus, verum etiam memores institutionis Sixti 
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IV proprium de Immaculata Conceptione officium auctoritate Nostra munivimus, illius- 
que usum universae Ecclesiae laetissimo prorsus animo concessimus. 

Quoniam vero quae ad cultum pertinent, intimo plane vinculo cum ejusdem objecto 
conserta sunt, neque rata et/ fixa manere possunt, si illud anceps sit, et in ambiguo ver- 
setur, iccirco Decessores Nostri Romani Pontifices omni cura Conceptionis cultum 
amplificantes, illius etiam objectum ac doctrinam declarare, et inculeare impensissime 
studuerunt. Etenim clare aperteque docuere, festum agi de Virginis Conceptione, atque 
uti falsam, et ab Ecclesiae mente alienissimam proscripserunt illorum opinionem, qui 
non Conceptionem ipsam, sed sanctificationem ab Ecclesia coli arbitrarentur et affirma- 
rent. Neque mitius cum iis agendum esse existimarunt, qui ad labefactandam de Imma- 
culata Virginis Conceptione doctrinam excogitato inter primum atque alterum Concep- 
tionis instans et momentum discrimine, asserebant, celebrari quidam Conceptionem, sed 
non pro primo instanti atque momento. Ipsi namque Predeceesores Nostri suarum 
partium esse duxerunt, et beatissimae Virginis Conceptionis festum, et Conceptionem 
od primo instanti tamquam verum cultus objectum omni studio tueri ac propugnare. 

inc decretoria plane verbs, quibus Alexander VII, Decessor Noster sinceram Eccle- 
siae mentem declaravit, inquiens ‘* Sane vetus est Christifidelium erga ejus beatissimam 
Matrem Virginem Mariam pietas sentientium, ejus animam in primo instanti creationis, 
atque infusionis in corpus fuisse specialia Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum 
Jesu Christi ejus Filii humani generis Redemptoris, a macula peccati originalis praeser- 
vatam immunem, atque in hoc sensu ejus Conceptionis festivitatem solemni ritu colen- 
tium, et celebrantium.’”* 

Atque illud in primis solemne quoque fuit iisdem Decessoribus Nostris doctrinam de 
Immaculata Dei Matris Conceptione sartam tectamque omni cura, studio et contentione 
tueri. Etenim non solum nullatenus passi sunt, ipsam doctrinam quovis modo a quo- 
piam notari, atque traduci, verum etiam longe ulterius progressi perspicuis declara- 
tionibus, iteratisque vicibus edixerunt, doctrinam, qua Immaculatam Virginis Concep- 
tionem profitemur, esse, suoque merito haberi cum ecclesiastico cultu plane consonam, 
eamque veterem, ac prope universalem et ejusmodi, quam Romana Ecclesia sibi foven- 
dam, tuendamque susceperit, atque omnino dignam, quae in sacra ipsa Liturgia, solem- 
nibusque precibus usurparetur. Neque his contenti, ut ~~ de Immaculato Virginis 
Conceptu doctrina inviolata persisteret, opinionem huic doctrinae adversam sive pub- 
lice, sive privatim defendi posse severissime prohibuere, eamque multiplici veluti vul- 
nere confectam esse voluerunt. Quibus repetitis luculentissimisque declarationibus, ne 
inanes viderentur, adjecere sanctionem: quae omnia Jaudatus Praedecessor Noster Alex- 
ander VII, his verbis est complexus. / 

** Nos considerantes, quod Sancta Romana Ecclesia de Intemeratae semper Virginis 
Mariae Conceptione festum solemniter celebrat, et speciale ac proprium super hoc offi- 
cium olim ordinavit juxta piam, devotam, et laudabilem institutionem, quae a Sixto IV. 
Praedecessore Nostro tunc emanavit; volentesque laudabili huic pietati et devotioni, et 
festo, ac cultui secundum illam exhibito, in Ecclesia Romana post ipsius cultus institu- 
tionem nunquam immutato, Romanorum Pontificum Praedecessorum Nostrorum ex- 
emplo, favere, nec non tueri pietatem, et devotionem hance colendi, et celebrandi bea- 
tissimam Virginem, praeveniente scilicet Spiritus Sancti gratia, a peccato originali 
praeservatam, cupientesque in Christi grege unitatem spiritus in vinculo yn beamer 
offensionibus, et jurgiis, amotisque scandalis conservare: ad praefatorum Episcoporum 
cum Ecclesiarum suarum Capitulis, ac Philippi Regis, ejusque Regnorum oblatam 
Nobis instantiam, ac preces; Constitutiones, a Bowel, a Romanis Pontificibus Praede- 
cessoribus Nostris, et praecipue a Sixto IV, Paullo V, et Gregorio XV, edita in favo- 
rem sententiae asserentis, Animam beatae Mariae Virginis in sui creatione, et in corpus 
infusione, Spiritus Sancti gratia donatam, et a peccato originali praeservatam fuisse, 
nec non et in favorem festi, et cultus Conceptionis ejusdem Virginis Deiparae, secundum 
piam istam sententiam, ut praefertur, exhibiti, innovamus, et sub censuris, et poenis in 
eisdem Constitutionibus contentis, observari mandamus. 

‘* Et insuper omnes et singulos, qui praefatas Constitutiones, seu Decreta ita —— 
interpretari, ut favorem per illas dictae sententiae, et festo seu cultui secundum illam ex- 
hibito, frustrentur, vel qui hanc eamdem sententiam, festum seu cultum in disputationem 
revocare, aut contra ea quoquo modo directe, vel indirecte aut quovis —— etiam 
definibilitatis ejus examinandae, sive Sacram Scripturam, aut Sanctos Patres, sive Doc- 
tores glossandi vel interpretandi, denique alio quovis praetextu seu occasione, scripto 
seu voce loqui, concionari, tractare, disputare, contra ea quidquam determinando, aut as- 
serendo, vel argumenta contra ea afferendo, et insoluta relinquendo, aut alio quovis ex- 
cogitabili modo disserendo ausi fuerint; praeter poenas et censuras in Constitutionibus 
Sixti IV contentas, quibus illos subjacere volumus, et per praesentes subjicimus, etiam 
concionandi, publice legendi, seu docendi, et interpretandi facultate, ac voce activa, et 
passiva in quibuscumque electionibus, eo ipso absque alia declaratione privatos esse vo- 


* Alexander VI1, Const. Sollicitudo omnium Ecclesiarum VIII. Decembris, 1661. 
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lumus; nec non ad concionandum, publice legendum, docendum, et interpretandum per- 
petuae inhabilitatis poenas ipso facto incurrere absque alia declaratione; a quibus poenis 
nonnisi a nobis ipsis, vel a Successoribus Nostris Romanis Pontificibus absolvi, aut 
super iis dispensari possint; nec non eosdem aliis poenis, nostro, et eorumdem Romano- 
rum Pontificum Successorum Nostrorum arbitrio infligendis, pariter subjacere volumus, 
prout subjicimus per praesentes, innovantes Paulli V et Gregorii XV superius memora- 
tus Constitutiones sive Decreta. 

‘* Ac libros, in quibus praefata sententia, festum, seu cultus secundum illam in du- 
bium revocatur, aut contra ea quomodocumque, ut supra, aliquid scribitur aut legitur, 
seu locutiones, conciones, tractatus, et disputationes contra eadem continentur; post 
Paulli V supra laudatum Decretum edita, aut in posterum quomodolibet edenda, prohi- 
bemus sub poenis et censuris in Indice librorum prohibitorum contentis, et ipso facto 
absque alia pioiien pro expresse prohibitis haberi volumus et mandamus.’ 

Omnes autem norunt quanto studio haec de Immaculata Deiparae Virginis Concep- 
tione doctrina a spectatissimis Religiosis Familiis, et celebrioribus Theologicis Acade- 
miis ac praestantissimis rerum divinarum scientia Doctoribus fuerit tradita, asserta ac 
propugnata. Omnes pariter norunt bape oo solliciti fuerint Sacrorum Antistites 
vel in ipsis ecclesiasticis conventibus palam publiceque rofiteri, sanctissimam Dei Geni- 
tricem Virginem Mariam ob praevisa Christi Domini Redemptoris merita nunquam ori- 
ginali subjacuisse peccato, sed praeservatam omnino fuisse ab originis labe, et iccirco 
sublimiori modo redemptam. Quibus illud profecto gravissimum, et omnino maximum 
accedit, ipsam quoque Tridentinam Synodum, cum dogmaticum de peccato originali 
ederet decretum, quo juxta sacrarum Scripturarum, sanctorumque Patrum, ac probatis- 
simorum Conciliorum testimonia statuit, ac definivit, omnes ‘nui nasci originali 
culpa infectos, tamen solemniter declarasse, non esse suae intentionis in decreto ipso, 
tantaque definitionis amplitudine comprehendere beatam, et immaculatam Virginem Dei 
Genitricem Mariam. ac enim declaratione Tridentini Patres, ipsam beatissimam Vir- 
ginem ab originali labe solutam pro rerum temporumque adjunctis satis innuerunt, atque 
adeo perspicue significarunt, nihil ex divinis litteris, nihil ex traditione, Patrumque auc- 
toritate rite afferri posse, quod tantae virginis praerogativae quovis modo refragetur. 

Et re quidem vera hanc de Immaculata beatissimae Virginis Conceptione doctrinam 
quotidie magis gravissimo Ecclesiae sensu, magisterio, studio, scientia, ac sapientia tam 
splendide explicatam, declaratam, confirmatam, et apud omnes catholici orbis populos, 
ac nationes mirandum in modum propagatam, in ipsa Ecclesia semper extitisse veluti a 
majoribus acceptam, ac revelatae doctrinae charactere insignitam illustria venerandae 
antiquitatis Ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis monumenta validissime testantur. Christi 
enim Ecclesia sedula depositorum apud se dogmatum custos, et vindex, nihil in his un- 
quam permutat, nihil minuit, nihil addit, sed omni industria vetera fideliter sapien- 
terque tractando si qua antiquitus informata sunt, et Patrum fides sevit, ita limare, ex- 
polire studet, ut prisca illa coelestis doctrinae dogmata accipiant evidentiam, lucem, dis- 
tinctionem, sed retineant plenitudinem, integritatem, proprietatem, ac in suo tantum 
genere crescant, in eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu, eademque sententia. 

Equidem Patres, Ecclesiaeque Scriptores caelestibus edocti eloquiis nihil antiquius 
habuere, quam in libris ad explicandas Scripturas, vindicanda dogmata, erudiendosque 
fideles elucubratis summam Virginis sanctitatem, dignitatem, atque ab omni peccati 
labe integritatem, ejusque praeclaram de teterrimo humani generis hoste victoriam multis 
mirisque modis certatim praedicare atque efferre. Quapropter enarrantes verba, quibus 
Deus praeparata renovandis mortalibus suae pietatis remedia inter ipsa mundi pri- 
mordia praenuntians et deceptoris serpentis retudit audaciam, et nostri generis spem 
mirifice erexit, inquiens ‘‘ Inimicitias ponam inter te et mulierem, et semen tuum et 
semen illius” docuere, divino hoc oraculo clare aperteque praemonstratum fuisse mise- 
ricordem humani generis Redemptorem, scilicet Unigenitum Dei Filium Christum 
Jesum, ac designatam beatissimam Ejus matrem Virginem Mariam, ac simul ipsissimas 
utriusque contra diabolum inimicitias insigniter expressas. Quocirca sicut Christus 
Dei hominumque mediator humana assumpta natura delens quod adversus nos erat chi- 
rographum decreti, illud cruci triumphator affixit, sic sanctissima Virgo arctissimo, et 
indissolubili vinculo cum Eo conjuncta una cum Illo, et per Illum sempiternas contra 
venonosum serpentem inimicitias exercens, ac de ipso plenissime triumphans illius 
ongat immaculato pede contrivit. 

_ Hunc eximium, singularemque Virginis triumphum, excellentissimamque innocen- 
tiam, ‘puritatem, sanctitatem, ejusque ab omni peccati labe integritatem, atque inefla- 
bilem coelestium omnium gratiarum, virtutum, ac privilegiorum copiam, et magnitu- 
dinem iidem Patres viderunt tum in arca illa Noe, quae divinitus constituta a com- 
muni totius mundi naufragio plane salva et incolumis evasit; tum in scala illa, quam de 
terra ad coelum usque pertingere vidit Jacob, cujus oo Angeli Dei ascendebant, cu- 
jusque vertici ipse innitebatur Dominus; tum in rubo illo, quem in loco sancto Moyses 


undique ardere, ac inter crepitantes ignis flammas non jam comburi aut jacturam vel 
minimam pati, sed pulcre virescere ac florescere conspexit; tum in illa inexpugnabili 
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turri a facie inimici, ex qua mille clypei pendent, omnisque armatura fortium; tum in 
horto illo concluso, qui nescit violari, neque corrumpi ullis insidiarum fraudibus: tum 
in corusea illa Dei civitate, cujus fundamenta in montibus sanctis; tum in augustissimo 
illo Dei templo, quod divinis refulgens splendoribus ma est gloria Domini; tum in 
aliis ejusdem generis omnino plurimis, quibus, excelsam Deiparae dignitatem, ejusque 
illibatam innocentiam, et nulli unquam naevo obnoxiam sanctitatem insigniter praenun- 
ciatam fuisse Patres tradiderunt. 

Ad hanc eamdem divinerum munerum veluti summam, originalemque Virginis, de 
qua natus est Jesus, integritatem describendam iidem Prophetarum adhibentes eloquia 
non aliter ipsam augustam Virginem concelebrarunt, ac uti columbam mundam et sanc- 
tam Jerusalem, et excelsum Dei thronum, et arcam sanctificationis et domum, quam 
sibi aeterna aedificavit Sapientia, et Reginam illam, quae deliciis affluens, et innixa 
super Dilectum suum ex ore Altissimi prodivit omnino perfecta, speciosa ac penitus 
cara Deo, et nullo unquam labis naevo maculata. Cum vero ipsi Patres, Ecclesiaeque 
Scriptores animo menteque reputarent, beatissimam Virginem ab Angelo Gabriele sub- 
limissimam Dei Matris dignitatem ei nuntiante, ipsius Dei nomine et jussu gratia ple- 
nam fuisse nuncupatam, docuerunt hac singulari solemnique salutatione nunquam alias 
audita ostendi, Deiparam fuisse omnium divinarum gratiarum sedem, omnibusque di- 
vini Spiritus charismatibus exornatam, immo eorumdem charismatum infinitum prope 
thesaurum, abyssumque inexhaustam, adeo ut nunquam maledicto obnoxia, et una cum 
Filio perpetuae benedictionis particeps ab Elisabeth divino acta Spiritu audire meruerit 
benedicta Tu inter mulieres, et benedictus fructus ventris tui. 

Hinc non luculenta minus, quam concors eorumdem sententia, gloriosissimam Virgi- 
nem, cui fecit magna, qui Potens est, ea caelestium omnium donorum vi, ea gratiae 
plenitudine, eaque innocentia emicuisse, qua veluti ineffabile Dei miraculum, immo om- 
nium miraculorum apex, ac digna Dei mater extiterit, et ad Deum ipsum pro ratione 
creatae naturae, quam proxime accedens, omnibus, qua humanis, qua angelicis praeco- 
niis celsior evaserit. Atque iccirco ad originalem Dei Genitricis innocentiam, justitiam- 
que vindicandam, non Eam modo cum Heva adhuc virgine, adhuc innocente, adhuc in- 
corrupta, et nondum mortiferis fraudulentissimi serpentis insidiis decepta saepissime 
contulerunt, verum etiam mira quadam verborum, sententiarumque varietate praetule- 
runt. Heva enim serpenti misere obsequuta et ab originali excidit innocentia, et illius 
mancipium evasit, sed beatissima Virgo originale donum jugiter augens, quin serpenti 
aures unquam praebuerit, illius vim potestatemque virtute divinitus accepta funditus 
labefactavit. ° 

Quapropter nunquam cessarunt Deiparam appellare vel lilium inter spinas, vel terram 
omnino intactam, virgineam, illibatam, immaculatam, semper benedictam, et ab omni 

eccati contagione liberam, ex qua novus formatus est Adam, vel irreprehensibilem, 
ee amoenissimumque innocentiae, immortalitatis, ac deliciarum paradisum a 
Deo ipso consitum et ab omnibus venenosi serpentis insidiis defensum, vel lignum im- 
marcescibile, quod peccati vermis nunquam corruperit, vel fontem semper illimem, et 
Spiritus Sancti virtute signatum, vel divinissimum templum, vel immortalitatis thesau- 
rum, vel unam et solam non mortis sed vitae filiam, non irae sed gratiae germen, quod 
semper Virens ex corrupta, infectaque radice singulari Dei a seggoe praeter statas 
communesque leges effloruerit. Sed quasi haec, licet splendidissima, satis non forent, 
propriis definitisque sententiis edixerunt, nullam prorsus, cum de peccatis agitur, hab- 
endam esse quaestionem de sancta Virgine Maria, cui plus gratiae collatum fuit ad vin- 
cendum omni ex parte peccatum; tum professi sunt, gloriosissimam Virginem fuisse 
parentum reparatricem, posterorum vivificatricem, a saeculo electam, ab Altissimo sibi 
praeparatam, a Deo, quando ad serpentem ait, inimicitias ponam inter te et mulierem, 
praedictam, quae procul dubio venenatum ejusdem serpentis caput contrivit; ac propte- 
rea affirmarunt, eamdem beatissimam Virginem fuisse per gratiam ab omni peccati labe 
integram, ac liberam ab omni contagione et corporis, et animae, et intellectus, ac semper 
cum Deo conversatam, et sempiterno foedere cum Illo conjunctam, nunquam fuisse in 
tenebris, sed semper in luce, et iccirco idoneum plane extitisse Christo habitaculum non 
pro habitu corporis, sed pro gratia originali. 

Accedunt noblissima effata, quibus de Virginis Conceptione loquentes testati sunt, na- 
turam gratiae cessisse ac stetisse tremulam pergere non sustinentem: nam futurum erat, 
ut Dei Genitrix Virgo non antea ex Anna conciperetur, quam gratia fructum ederet: 
concipi siquidem primogenitam oportebat, ex qua concipiendus esset omnis creature pri- 
mogenitus. Testati sunt carnem Virginis ex Adam sumptam maculas Adae non admis- 
isse, ac propterea beatissimam Virginem tabernaculum esse ab ipso Deo creatum, Spi- 
ritu Sancto formatum, et purpureae revera operae, quod novus ille Beseleel auro intex- 
tum variumque effinxit, eamdemque esse meritoque celebrari ut illam, quae proprium 
Dei opus primum extiterit, ignitis maligni telis latuerit, et pulcra natura, ac labis prorsus 
omnis nescia, tamquam aurora undequaque rutilans in mundum prodiverit in sua Con- 
ceptione Immaculata. Non enim decebat, ut illud vas electionis communibus lacessere- 
tur injuriis, quoniam plurimum a ceteris differens, natura communicavit non culpa, immo 
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prorsus decebat, ut sicut Unigenitus in caelis Patrem habuit, quem Seraphim ter sanctum 
extollunt ita matrem haberet in terris, quae nitori sanctitatis nunquam caruerit. Atque 
haec quidem doctrina adeo majorum mentes, animosque occupavit, ut singularis et om- 
nino mirus penes illos invaluerit loquendi usus, quo Deiparam saepissime compellarunt 
immaculatam, omnique ex parte immaculatam, innocentem et innocentissimam, illiba- 
tam et undequaque illibatam, sanctam et ab omni peccati sorde alienissimam, totam 
puram, totam intemeratam, ac ipsam prope puritatis et innocentie formam, pulcritudine 
pulcriorem, venustate venustiorem, sanctiorem sanctitate, solamque sanctam, purissi- 
mamque anima et corpore, qu® supergressa est omnem integritatem et virginitatem, ac 
sola tota facta domicilium universarum gratiarum Sanctissimi Spiritus, et quae, solo 
Deo excepto, extitit cunctis superior, et ipsis Cherubim et Seraphim, et omni exercitu 
Angelorum natura pulcrior, formosior et sanctior cui praedicandae caelestes et terrenae 
linguae minime sufficiunt. Quem usum ad sanctissimae quoque liturgiae monumenta 
atque ecclesiastica officia sua veluti sponte fuisse traductum, et in illis passim recurrere, 
ampliterque dominari nemo ignorat, cum in illis Deipara invocetur et praedicetur veluti 
una incorrupta pulcritudinis columba, veluti rosa semper vigens, et undequage purissima, 
et semper immaculata semperque beata, ac celebretur uti innocentia, quae nunquam fuit 
laesa, et altera Heva, quae Emmanuelem perperit. 

Nil igitur mirum si de Immaculata Deiparae Virginis Conceptione doctrinam judicio 
Patrum divinis litteris consignatam, tot gravissimis eorumdem testimoniis traditam, tot 
illustribus venerandae antiquitatis monumentis expressam et celebratam, ac maximo gra- 
vissimoque Ecclesiae judicio propositam et confirmatam tanta pietate, religione et amore 
ipsius Ecclesiae Pastores, populique fideles quotidie magis profiteri sint gloriati, ut nihil 
iisdem dulcius, nihil carius, quam ferventissimo affectu Deiparam Virginem absque labe 
— conceptam ubique colere, venerari, invocare, et praedicare. Quamobrem ab 

ntiquis temporibus Sacrorum Antistites, Ecclesiastici viri, regulares Ordines, ac vel ipsi 
Imperatores et Reges ab hac Apostolica Sede enixe efflagitarunt, ut Immaculata sanctis- 
simae Dei Genitricis Conceptio veluti catholicae fidei dogma definiretur. Quae postu- 
lationes hac nostra quoque aetate iteratae fuerunt, ac potissimum felicis recordationis Gre- 
gorio XVI. Praedecessori Nostro ac Nobis ipsis oblatae sunt tum ab Episcopis, tum 
a Clero saeculari, tum a Religiosis Familiis, ac summis Principibus et fidelibus populis. 

Nos itaque singulari animi Nostri gaudio hee omnia probe noscentes, ac serio consi- 
derantes, vix dum licet immeriti arcano divinae Providentiae consilio ad hanc sublimem 
Petri Cathedram evecti totius Ecclesiae gubernacula tractanda suscepimus, nihil certe 
antiquius habuimus, quam pro summa Nostra vel a teneris annis erga sanctissimam Dei 
Genitricem Virginem Mariam veneratione, pietate et affectu ea omnia ‘peragere, quae 
adhuc in Ecclesiae votis esse poterant, ut beatissimae Virginis honor augeretur, ejusque 
praerogativae uberiori luce niterent. Omnem autem maturitatem adhibere volentes con- 
stituimus peculiarem VV. FF. NN. S. R. E. Cardinalium religione, consilio, ac divina- 
rum rerum scientia illustrium Congregationem, et viros ex clero tum saeculari, tum 
regulari, theologicis disciplinis apprime excultos selegimus, ut ea omnia, quae Immacu- 
latam Virginis Conceptionem respiciunt, accuratissime perpenderent, propriamque sen- 
tentiam ad Nos deferrent. Quamvis autem Nobis ex receptis postulationibus de defini- 
enda tandem aliquando Immaculata Virginis Conceptione perspectus esset plurimorum 
Sacrorum Antistitum sensus, tamen Encyclicas Litteras die 2 Februarii, anno 1849 Caje- 
tae datas ad omnes Venerabiles Fratres totius catholici orbis Sacrorum Antistites misi- 
mus, ut, adhibitis ad Deum precibus, Nobis scripto etiam significarent, quae esset suo- 
rum fidelium erga Immaculatam Deiparae Conceptione pietas, ac devotio, et quid ipsi 
praesertim Antistites de hac ipsa definitione ferenda sentirent, quidve exoptarent, ut, 
quo fieri solemnius posset, supremum Nostrum judicium proferremus. 

Non mediocri certe solatio affecti fuimus ubi eorumdem Venerabilium Fratrum ad 
Nos responsa venerunt. Nam iidem incredibili quadam jucunditate, laetitia, ac studio 
Nobis rescribentes non solum singularem suam et proprii cujusque cleri, populique 
fidelis erga Immaculatum beatissimae Virginis Conceptum pietatem, mentemque denuo 
confirmarunt, verum etiam communi veluti voto a Nobis expostularunt, ut Immaculata 
ipsius Virginis Conceptio ao Nostro judicio et auctoritate definiretur. Nec mi- 
nori certe interim gaudio perfusi sumus, cum VV. FF. NN.S. R. E. Cardinales com- 
memoratae peculiaris Congregutionis, et praedicti Theologi Consultores a nobis electi 
pari alacritate et studio post examen diligenter adhibitum hanc de Immaculata Deiparae 
Conceptione definitionem a Nobis efflagitaverint. 

Post haec illustribus Praedecessorum Nostrorum vestigiis inhaerentes, ac rite recteque 

rocedere optantes indiximus et habuimus Consistorium, in quo Venerabiles Fratres 
Nesius Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinales alloquuti sumus, eosque summa animi 
Nostri consolatione audivimus a Nobis exposcere, ut dogmaticam de Immaculata Dei- 
parae Virginis Conceptione definitionem emittere vellemus. 

Itaque plurimum in Domino confisi advenisse temporum opportunitatem pro Imma- 
culata sanctissimae Dei Genitricis Virginis Mariae Conceptione definienda, quam divina 
eloquia, veneranda traditio, perpetuus Ecclesiae sensus, singularis catholicorum Antisti- 
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tum, ac fidelium conspiratio et insignia Praedecessorum Nostrorum acta, constitutiones 
mirifice illustrant atque declarant; rebus omnibus diligentissime perpensis, et assiduis, 
fervidisque ad Deum precibus effusis, minime cunctandum Nobis esse censuimus supre- 
mo Nostro judicio Immaculatam ipsius Virginis Conceptionem sancire, definire, atque 
ita pientissimis catholici orbis desideriis, Nostraeque in ipsam sanctissimam Virginem 

ietati satisfacere, ac simul in Ipsa Unigenitum Filium suum Dominum Nostrum Jesum 

hristum magis atque magis honorificare, cum in Filium redundet quidquid honoris et 
laudis in Matrem impenditur. 

Quare postquam nunquam intermissimus in humilitate et jejunio privatas Nostras et 
publicas Ecclesiae preces Deo Patri per Filium Ejus offerre, ut Spiritus Sancti virtute 
mentem Nostram dirigere, et confirmare dignaretur, implorato universae coelestis Curiae 
praesidio, et advocato cum gemitibus, Paraclito |Spiritu, eoque sic adspirante, ad hono- 
rem Sanctae et Individuae Trinitatis, ad decus et ornamentum Virginis Deiparae, ad 
exaltationem Fidei catholicae, et Christianae Religionis augmentum, auctoritate Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi, beatorum Apostolorum Petri, et Pauli, ac Nostra declaramus, pro- 
nunciamus et definimus, doctrinam, quae tenet, beatissimam Virginem Mariam in primo 
instanti suae Conceptionis fuisse singulari omnipotentis Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu 
meritorum Christi Jesu Salvatoris humani generis, ab omni originalis culpae labe prae- 
servatam immunem, esse a Deo revelatam, atque iccirco ab omnibus fidelibus firmiter 
constanterque credendam. Quapropter si qui secus ac a Nobis definitum est, quod, Deus 
avertat, praesumpserint corde sentire, ii noverint, ac porro sciant se proprio judicio con- 
demnatos, naufragium circa fidem passos esse, et ab unitate Ecclesiae defecisse, ac prae- 
terea facto ipso suo semet poenis a jure statutis subjicere si quod corde sentiunt, verbo 
aut scripto, vel alio quovis externo modo significare ausi fuerint. 

Repletum quidem est gaudio os Nostrum et lingua Nostra exultatione, atque humilli- 
mas maximasque Christo Jesu Domino Nostro agimus et semper agemus gratias, quod 
singulari suo beneficio Nobis licet immerentibus concesserit hunc honorem atque hanc 
gloriam et laudem sanctissimae suae Matri offerre et decernere. Certissima vero spe et 
omni prorsus fiducia nitimur fore, ut ipsa beatissima Virgo, quae tota pulcra et Immacu- 
lata venenosum crudelissimi serpentis caput contrivit, et salutem attulit mundo, quaeque 
Prophetarum, A postolorumquefpraeconium, et honor Martyrum, omniumque Sanctorum 
laetitia et corona, quaeque tutissimum cunctorum periclitantium perfugium, et fidissima 
auxiliatrix, ac totius terrarum orbis potentissima apud Unigenitum Filium suum media- 
trix, et conciliatrix, ac praeclarissimum Ecclesiae Sanctae decus et ornamentum, firmis- 
simumque praesidium cunctas semper interemit haereses, et fideles populos, gentesque a 
maximis omnis generis calamitatibus eripuit, ac Nos ipsos a tot ingruentibus periculis 
liberavit; velit validissimo suo patrocinio efficere, ut sancta Mater Catholica Ecclesia, 
cunctis amotis difficultatibus, cunctisque profligatis erroribus, ubicumque gentium, ubi- 
cumque locorum quotidie magis vigeat, floreat, ac regnet a mari usque ad mare et a flu- 
mine usque ad terminos orbis terrarum, omnique pace, tranquillitate, ac libertate fruatur, 
ut rei veniam, aegri medelam, pusilli corde robur, afflicti consolationem, periclitantes ad- 
jutorium obtineant, et omnes errantes discussa mentis caligine ad veritatis ac justitiae 
semitam redeant, ac fiat unum ovile, et unus pastor. 

Audiant haec Nostra verba omnes Nobis carissimi catholicae Ecclesiae filii, et arden- 
tiori usque pietatis, religionis, et amoris studio pergant colere, invocare, exorare, beatis- 
simam Dei Genitricem Virginem Mariam sine labe originali conceptam, atque ad hanc 
dulcissimam misericordiae et gratiae Matrem in omnibus periculis, augustiis, necessitati- 
bus, rebusque dubiis ac trepitia cum omni fiducia confugiant. Nihil enim timendum, 
nihilque desperandum Ipsa duce, [psa auspice, Ipsa propitia, Ipsa protegente, quae 
maternum sane in nos gerens animum, nostraeque salutis negotia tractans de universo 
humano genere est sollicita, et coeli, terraeque Regina a Domino constituta, ac super 
omnes Angelorum choros Sanctorumque ordines exaltata adstans a dextris Unigeniti 
Filii Sui Domini Nostri Jesu Christi maternis suis precibus validissime impetrat, et 
quod quaerit invenit, ac frustrari non potest. 

Denique ut ad universalis Ecclesiae notitiam haec Nostra de Immaculata Conceptione 
beatissimae Virginis Mariae definitio deducatur, has Apostolicas Nostras Litteras, ad 
perpetuam rei memoriam extare voluimus; mandantes ut harum transumptis, seu 
exemplis etiam impressis, manu alicujus Notarii publici subscriptis, et sigillo personae 
in ecclesiastica dignitate constitutae munitis eadem prorsus fides ab omnibus adhibeatur, 
quae ipsis praesentibus adhiberetur, si forent exhibitae, vel ostensae. 

Nulli ergo hominum liceat paginam hanc Nostrae declarationis, pronunciationis, ac 
definitionis infringere, vel ei ausu temerario adversari et contraire. Si quis autem hoc 
attentare praesumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei ac beatorum Petri et Paulli 
Apostolorum ejus se noverit incursurum. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum Anno Incarnationis Dominicae Millesimo 
octingentesimo quinquagesimo quarto VI. Idus Decembris Anno MDCCCLIV. Pon- 
tificatus Nostri Anno Nono. 

Pius PP. IX. 
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I.—ForetIen AFFAIRS. 


WE have been obliged to curtail our Record this month, in order to make roem for 
the Pope’s Encyclical Letter, and other important matter. The next number will con- 
tain those events of importance, which we have been obliged to omit in the present. 
The following brief summary must, therefore, suffice. 

Rome.—The French army of occupation is at present reduced to 3500 men, of whom, 
3000 are stationed at Rome and 500 at Civita Vecchia.—His Holiness admitted Cardinal 
Wiseman, among the Cardinals composing the Sacred Congregation of the Index.— 
Cardinal Simonetti died lately at Rome—The Bishop Mans also departed this life, at 
the Palace of the Quirinal. The Pope visited the venerable prelate before his death. 

Sarpinia.—A bill was introduced into the Sardinian Parliament for the suppression 
of all monastic establishments, except the Sisters of Charity, and those destined for hos- 
pital service, or to public instruction, not, however, including the Jesuits. Against this 
measure, the Bishops have unanimously signed a strong remonstrance.—The Queen, 
Maria Adelaide, consort of Victor Emanuel, and the Queen Dowager, both died 
recently—Sardinia has joined the Western powers, and is preparing to send a large 
force to the Crimea. : 

Spain.—A new Constitution was submitted to the Chambers, It declares that the 
sovereignty emanates from the people,—the Catholic to be the established religion, but 
all others are allowed—the press free—the Legislature to consist of two Chambers—the 
Cortes to meet annually—to assent to royal marriages, and to appoint the regency 
when occasion requires. Determined hostility is, nevertheless, manifested against the 
Church: a proposition has been made to suppress the teaching of philosophy and 
theology in all the diocesan seminaries. 

Eneianp.—Lord John Russell resigned the Premiership, which was followed by that 
of all the other members of the Cabinet. A new ministry has been formed with Lord 
Palmerston as Premier—much dissatisfaction has been expressed in parliament at the 
manner in which the war has been managed, and an investigation into the causes 
demanded; nearly £3,000,000 sterling were voted for war purposes. His Eminence, 
Cardinal Wiseman, had arrived in England, via France, on his way from Rome— 
Archdeacon Denison has been recently tried before a commission appointed for that 
pupose, for preaching and publishing doctrines on the Holy Eucharist, deemed 
‘heretical ’’ by the orthodox brethren of the Established Church; no decision has yet 
been made in the case. 

InELanp.—The country is tranquil; the only movement of importance is that of 
Tenant Right; large and enthusiastic demonstrations forwarding this movement have 
been held in several places. The papers state that Mr. Lucas has failed in his embassy 
to the Eternal City. After full time had elapsed for considering the complaints against 
the Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Ossory, the case was dismissed, as not re- 
quiring the interposition of the Holy See. 

France.—The most active and extensive military preparations are in progress. A 
detachment of the imperial guard had embarked for the Crimea. The Abbe Buonaparte, 
cousin to the Emperor, lately ordained priest at Rome, is expected to visit the Tuileries. 
Prince Napoleon has returned from the seat of war on account of ill health. 

Tue Crimea.—Nothing of importance has taken place in this region. The Russians 
made seval unsuccessful attacks onthe French. Itis stated that the Emperor of Russia 
has signified his assent to the propositions for peace, still he keeps up the most active 
war preparations. 


IIl.— Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 


Bisnor or Porttanp.—The Rev. Dr. W. Bacon, of Brooklyn, has been appointed 
Bishop of Maine. The beautiful church of St. Joseph, Brooklyn, was solemnly dedi- 
cated on 2Ist ult. A new church at Bristol, St. Mark’s, was also dedicated. William 
Linton, A. M., Editor of the Western Tablet, died on the 22d ult. Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee, Esq., the able Editor of the American Celt, left New York to pay a short visit 
to Ireland. Congress, after a lengthy discussion, passed the French spoliation bill, but 
the President returned it with his veto. A bill conferring the rank of Lieutenant General 
of the army on General Scott, passed both houses of Congress and received the sig- 
nature of the President. A bill to extend the naturalization laws to twenty-one years, 
and to restrict the immigration of foreigners, was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives Mr. Soulé has resigned the post of minister to Spain, and the Hon. Au- 
gustus C. Dodge has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 
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